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SNIPE SHOOTING. 

The spirited engraving which our artist affords us below, rep- 
resents snipe shooting as practised in this country. The delicacy 
and sweetness of this bird’s flesh renders it a great favorite with 
those who claim to be connoisseurs in the matter of game for the 
table, and sportsmen are particularly fond of shooting them, as it 
requires both skill in the use of the gun, and practice, in order to 
secure even an ordinary mess, where the birds are comparatively 
plenty. The snipe has many of the external characters of the 
woodcock, but differs in having the lower part of the tibia bare of 
feathers, and in its habits. It keeps in marshy places, and does 
not frequent woods ; and its flight is high, rapid, and very irregu- 
lar. We have but one true snipe in the United States, and this 


exceedingly resembles the European, and perhaps is not distinct. 
The length is eleven inches, including the bill, which is about two 
and a half inches. The bill is very slender, soft, destitute of a 
cutting edge, and enlarged at the extremity, where it is smooth 
during life, but shortly after death becomes dimpled like the end 
ofathimble. The tail is rounded, composed of sixteen feathers, | 
all barred with black at their extremities. The snipe is found at | 
different seasons of the year in all parts of the United States. A | 
few breed in Pennsylvania, but the greater portion pass on to the 

north and the higher regions of the interior for this purpose. In | 
the winter they are very abundant in the rice grounds of the | 
Southern States, and penetrate far into the tropical parts of | 
America. They are proverbially difficult to shoot, perhaps the | 


most so of all our birds, for they fly in sudden zizag lines, and 
very rapidly: In our own State, during certain seasons of the 
year, this bird, in common with other game, is protected by law, 
and never is allowed to be shot during the time specified. If 
this were not the case, eager sportsmen would inconsiderately 
hunt the birds during the breeding season, and ere long would 
exterminate the race altogether. Probably nowhere in the United 
States is the snipe so abundantly found as in the State of Massa- 
chus tts. It is also very abundant still further north, especially 
on the sea coast of Maine and Canada. The marshes of the Mid- 
dl- and Southern Atlantie States are also well supplied wth the 
b d, though it is not so plenty or so generally humted as in Mas- 
sachusetts or Rhode Island. 
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[Written for Gieason’s Pictorial. } 
CLAUDE, THE ARTIST: 
RIVALRIES OF ART AND HEART: 
A TALE OF ITALY AND THE ITALIANS. 


BY BEN: PERLEY POORE. 


[ConTINUED.] 
CHAPTER 

The marquis pondered a few moments pensively, and then 
raising his eyes, he inquired : 

“ And how did he speak of me ?*” 

“In the kindest manner, never alluding to the cause of his dis- 
missal. Indeed I only learned it by accident, from a fellow-artist 
of his. Perhaps, by the way, your excellency can inform me if 
the mother of this young man is in Rome, as I believe she is of 
French descent. He gave me a letter to be delivered to her at 
Lake Como, as I came along, but—” 

“Her name?” interrupted the marquis. 

“ Doria—the Signora Doria.” 

“The saints be praised !’’ ejaculated the marquis. “ And is 
Claude in Paris? Well?” 

“ He is, your exccllency, and save a continual shade of sadness 
on his noble brow, there is not a more gallant youth at the acade- 
my of fine arts.” 

A great load was thus removed from the mind of the marquis, 
and he soon managed to dismiss his new secretary, that he might 
communicate the good news to Beatrice. She was delighted to 
hear so directly from her son, although previously assured of his 
welfare, and hopes now began to flash across her mind that, after 
all, the marquis might adopt him as a son. For herself, the age 
of romance was passed, and although the su“erings of the marquis 
had obliterated all her feelings of resentment, she did not feel that 
one particle of her former affection for him had returned. Yet 
sometimes, for Claude’s sake, she would picture a recognition, 
and an avowal of that awful scene whic: had taken p ace in the 
catacombs. 

The health of the marquis now improved rapidly, and with it 
came a disinterested affection for the Signora Doria—not a wild 
passion, byt that refined passion, based upon esteem, which is the 
only love capable of standing the test of time. At last, the d.ctor 
said that he could travel, and one evening he resolved to endeavor 
to persuade her to accompany him. She had presided at his tale 
since he had become convalescent, and never had he before 
experienced the pleasures of home, with one beloved to make it 
happy. 

“Madame Doria,” said he, “should you not like to see Claude?” 

‘Need your excellency ask such a question 

‘Let me then invite you to accompany me to Paris, and there 
to make my house your home, with your son as our companion. 
I know not how you are circumstanced in life, but as my pre- 
server, my life-saviour, I entreat you to accompany me ?”’ 

Here was a successful termination to the well-devised scheme 
of Father Louis, and the signora accepted with frankness, to the 
great gratification of the marquis. “I feel,” said he, “ that I can 
never repay you for your kindness, but my gratitude will only 
cease with life. Singularly as it may seem to you, I am a mar- 
ried man—and my last resolve ere wounded by the revengeful 
bandit, was a determination to seek out my wife, and endeavor to 
atone for past ill-conduct. Yet whatever cares may engross my 
future life, I should feel that you are its preserver, even as I now 
feel that you alone can promote its happiness.” 

Until this moment Beatrice had not felt the slightest return of 
her old feelings towards the marquis, but his delicate yet positive 
avowal of a desire to atone for his wrongs, evidently checked by a 
personal feeling of gratitude, led her to wonder if she ever should 
love him again. “If.” Itis an old French maxim, “the woman 
who deliberates is lost,” and when she wondered if she should 
love the object of her young heart’s devotion again, she began to 
think of the marquis as the father of her darling Claude. 

At their epochs in life there was no fear of scandal, and soon, 
traversing the vine-clad plains of Italy, they threaded the wild 
passes of the Alps, and were on their way to Paris. The distance 
diminished, and each felt drawn nearer to the other, as they pro- 
gressed. Again they loved, but not with the ea<iiy eclipsed fervor 
of what is designated “first love,” for theirs was a deeper, a 
purer, a holier attachment. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
ART AND HEART. 


Tue studios of Paris! Tourists take pleasure in describing 
the court, the opera, and the boulevards of that gay metropolis ; 
yet how few ever visit the region known as the Latin quarter. 
In the days of the Romans it was the “court end” of the city; 
but now it is ennobled by the presence of those who woo the silent 
muses. Galleries of art, lecture rooms, and libraries open wide 
their portals, and if the young students are at first rather eccen- 
tric in their conduct, they, eventually settle down into hard 
students. 

Here Ernest, after resigning his diplomatic post, had engaged 
a studio, and welcome was Claude to its comforts. It was a large 
room, at the very top of a high house, where the pure sunlight 
poured in its unreflected rays, and lit up a medley of casts, and 
armor, and sketches, which decked the walls. On the floor were 
easels, and a pair of lay figures, the size of life, often made the 


stranger start, upon discovering that they were not human beings, 
for their proportions were trué to life. Leading from the stadio 
were two small bed-rooms, and here did the young friends install 
themselves, to pursue their studies with the generous rivalry that 
had marked their acquaintance. Glorious occupation! Inspiring 
labo®& which but seeks to rival nature, and to show mankind her 
beauties, brought to light by their genius. The first power of the 
artist is in his own pure heart—the second is in his fancy, which 
enables him to imitate nature—and the third is the faculty of 
coneeiving everything that comes from his heart, as from a true, 
inexhaustible source, to be afterwards woven by fancy into images 
of beauty. 

In vain did their fellow-artists seek to enlist them in the revolu- 
tionary plans then forming for the overthrow of the Bourbon 
race. Art was their sovereign, and they knew no other sway, al- 
though Claude would often think of his mother and of Eulalia. 
But Father Louis had promised to bring them both to Paris ere 
mid-summer, and the young man h.d pure, fond hopes that he 
would enjoy their love. 

Weeks passed, and yet they came not, greatly to the disappoint- 
ment of Claude, who began to indulge in melancholy thoughts. 
Hour after hour would he stand idly before his easel, recalling the 
bright image of her whom he loved, and revelling in recollections 
of the past. In vain did Ernest endeavor to excite his ambition, 
by challenging him to a trial of artistic skill. Claude accepted 
the defial, but did not make any progress with the picture, for a 
mist appeared to obscure his mind. Soon, his sunken eye and 
pallid cheek betrayed that mental suft ring, which rests like a pall 
upon every energy, and checks all exe: tion. 


Ernest, on the contrary, was devoted to his art—not as a mis- 
tress, coy and changeable—but as a true friend. His improve- 
ment was rapid, and he was soon able to paint portraits enough 
to defray his expenses, occupying a portion of each day in study- 
ing the works of the great masters. One evening, having painted 
until the sun had disappeared behind the dome of the Invalids’ 
Hospital, he washed his brushes, and called his friend for a 
ramble. 

Claude was in his bed-room, tossing about on his narrow couch 
in uneasy meditatio ', but on hearing Ernest call, he rose, and 
went out into the stud >. 

“Well,” said Ernest, “ you are dilatory now-a-days, even when 
the hour arrives for our walk. See, my picture is almost finished, 
while upon your canvass there is little more than an outline as 
yet visible.” 

“ Alas, Ernest, I do not feel like painting.” 

“Nonsense. Did not the new secretary promise to stop at 
Lake Como to see your mother, and to visit Eulalia at Rome ? 
And were you not told at the Jesuits’ College that Father Louis 
is expected here every day. Cheer up! At any rate, no news is 
good news.” 

“TI wish,” replied Claude, with a sigh, “that I could forget 
those left behind, and imitate you in application and in devotion 
to our art. But if you ever love—love madly—you will under- 
stand the pangs of separation. Now you cannot.” 


“Never,” said Ernest, with a smile, “may I experience that or 
any other passion, that will interfere with my love of art—that 
love of which you, friend Claude, are the parent. Like yourself, 
Claude, I have no desire for what is termed pleasure, and would 
fain live aloof from the raging passions of the masses ; but while 
you are devoted to the fascinating image enshrined in your heart, 
I worship the muse. Eulalia may haunt your dreams, and may 
distract your waking imagination, but art—glorious art—with 
wings like the halcyon, flutters over my heart, and stills its 
stormy heavings to tranquillity and repose.” 

“ Good philosophy,” answered Claude, gazing with pride upon 
his friend; “‘ but we do not think alike.” 

“ And yet, Claude, you thought so once. 
these very ideas into my mind? 
rivals in art ?” 

“Yes, yes! We have been; but these two pictures show that 
the rivalry is ended. I bow to my master, and only claim the 
privilege of changing my mind. After all, man is but the creature 
of circumstances, tossing and fretting about upon his petty sea of 
mortality, while the works of God move on with never-varying 
regularity.” 

“Now, Claude, you are the philosopher. But although you 
have no desire to excel as a painter, and thus inscribe your name 
upon the architrave of immortality, you have no wish to have a 
rival in the affections of Eulalia ?” 

“Ernest!” And the hitherto pale face of Claude flushed with 
excitement, while a shadow clouded his brow. 

“Nay, Claude, I did but jest. But who is coming up stairs ¢ 
No one, I trust, who willy pt our walk.” There was a 
knock at the door, and ot out, “ Enter!” 

It was a porter, wearing government livery. “I have,” 
said he, “letters from Rome, sent to the care of the foreign office, 
for Messieurs Doria and Devrille.” 

Leaving Ernest to recompense the porter, Claude eagerly hur- 
ried into his room, and tore open the envelope. The letter was 
from his mother, and it was all that a son could ask. She told 
him that she had come to Rome in quest of him, and that, finding 
the marquis wounded, she had taken care of him. The secretary 
had informed her of the locality of her darling boy, and she con- 
cluded by expressing a hope that she might soon see him. Joy- 
ous news—to think that he would be cheered by her to whom he 
had fled as to an ark of safety in his childhood, when imaginary 
dangers threatened, and who had ever watched his interests with 
devoted care. Yet there was something about the letter rather 
unsatisfactory—something, Claude fancied, concealed. Was Ku- 
lalia unfaithful to him, and had her avowed reciprocation of at- 


Did you not instil 
Nay, did we not agree to be 


tachment been but a caprice? The thought but added to his 
former unhappiness. 

“Claude !” called Ernest, “when you have read your letter, I 
wish to show you mine. It will perhaps astonish you as it has 
me.” 

Mastering his feelings, the young man left his room, and en- 
tered the studio. ‘“ Who is your letter from ?” he inquired. 

“ Listen,” and Ernest read : 

“Rome, June Ist, 1830. 

“ Perchance, Ernest, the sight of this well-known hand-writing 
will not be agreeable to you, but I trust that you will look on it 
with kindness. I have suffered much of late, from a wound, and 
while upon a bed of anguish, thought much of you. Your atten- 
tion to your duties, your kindness, and your patient compliance 
with my whims, often unreasonable, rose up before me, and then 
I thought how I had repaid you. Bynest, forgive me! 

“I do not insult you by offering money, for I hear that you are 
prosperous ; but I would ask your pardon for having wrongfully 
accused your friend, and for having insulted you. Will you not 
call on me when I arrive in Paris, in about a month, and grant 
your friendship to your sincere well-wisher ? 

“Der Bonani.” 
** How I have wronged that man,” said Claude, after a moment’s 


se. 

Pee And I,” enthusiasticallv exc!si~ ed Ernest ; “for I well know 
what a struggle it must have been tor him to have written that 
letter. He may have his faults, and may have been warped by 
the society in which he has mingled ; but no one but a true-hearted 
gentleman could have written that letter.” 

“You forgive him, Ernest ?”’ 

“Forgive him! To be sure Ido; and the moment I hear of 
his arrival in the city, I shall hasten to assure him of my friend- 
ship. But it is getting late ; where shall we walk ?” 

“« Let us go along the quay,” replied Claude, “and hear the 
vesper chants at the cathedral of Notre Dame.” 

“Agreed!” And the two friends set out, passing along the 
broad, stone embankments which confine the puny stream of the 
Seine. It was a lovely night, and the whole popyation was ap- 
parently abroad, forming living currents of white caps, dark bon. 
nets, red feathers, black hats, and gleaming casques, behind which 
rose on either side of the river the old monuments of French art. 
Boats and carriages—pavements, and water-masts and men— 
washerwomen and soldiers—formed a brilliant panorama, lit up 
by the full beams of the full moon. Itinerant musicians made 
the air resound with vocal and instrumental strains, while an in- 
describable gaiety reigned on every hand, stealing into the most 
sombre recesses of the most saddened imagination. Even Claude, 
dispirited as he was, felt cheered by the busy hum of civilization 
around him, and joined Ernest in admiring the varied beauties on 
every hand. 4 

Crossing the Pont Neuf, they threaded those vice-haunted alleys 
since described by the graphic pen of Eugene Sue, and reached 
the old gothic fane just as the vesper-bell pealed forth, inviting 
worshippers to enter its cloistered aisles. As they approached, a 
travelling carriage left the portal, laden with baggage and covered 
with dust, showing that some traveller, thankful for divine pro- 
tection during a long journey, had come to offer thanks, ere par- 
taking of refreshment or of repose. 

Entering the church, they found the high altar brilliantly illu- 
minated, which gave picturesque effect to the dim aisles, and to 
the groups of worshippers who knelt before the various shrines in 
humble adoration. Soon the organ pealed forth its solemn notes, 
making the very air tremulous with its rich tones, and then the 
loud anthem of praise swept in triumphant melody to heaven. 
Then, marshalled by a stately beadle, the officiating priests came 
forth from the sacristy, in solemn procession. Incense-bearers 
swung their fragrant vessels, small boys bore large wax tapers, 
and then came the officiating priests in rich vestments, to celebrate 
the evening service. 

Ave Maria! The cares of the day were over, and religion, like 
an angel of peace, descends upon every troubled spirit that secks 
her sanctuary as a resting-place. The parent asks a blessing upon 
his household, the mendicant feels no shame, the magistrate ac- 
knowledges the authority of his divine Judge, the outcast remem- 
bers her whom no man could innocently accuse, and the aged, in 
feeble accents of praise, chant the joys of renovated life. 

Before one of the side-chapels, knelt an elderly gentleman, 
wrapped in a large cloak, and a maiden, whose costly travelling- 
dress, soiled and dusty us it was, bespoke her rank, Queenly as 
Juno, beautiful as night when heaven is bright with stars, gentle 
as visions of spotless.infancy, and ardent as water springing forth 
from a forest hillside, was that devout worshipper. All at once, 
as the organ peeled forth its last note, she turned her head, as if 
the footstep of one among the many retreating worshippers was 
familiar. Springing to her feet, she started forward, and seized 
Claude by the hand with an impassioned grasp. 

“ Eulalia !” 

“ Claude !” 

Ernest considerately stepped to one side, and the two lovers 
gazed in each other’s eyes, too happy to speak. Earth, with its 
bounded fears and interests, was forgotten, and neither seemed 
disposed to break the silen this unexpected interview should 
prove a dream. 

Joyous was that evening, as they strolled from the hotel to 
which Father Louis took Eulalia, into the garden of the Tuilleries. 
Each one had pondered over the matter, cach one was thoroughly 
possessed with the spirit of love, and their emotions thrilled in 
unison, even to a passing thought. Their joy was to tell.each 
other their constancy—their fear that the affections of each’ other 
might diminish ; nor was it until the sentries clearedthe garden, 
that they returned to the hotel, radiant with unalloyed happinese. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 
A POLITICAL VOLCANO. 


Liserty! The cunning Louis Philippe, in his attempt to 
wrest the sceptre from his cousin-king, could not have adopted a 
more popular disguise than the Phrygian cap. Every one thirsted 
for independence, and while all orators addressed themselves to 
the souls, the minds and the hearts of the volatile Parisians, the 
astute plotter called to his aid the lyre, in the master-hand of Be- 
ranger. The poet knew the character of his countrymen, and ap- 
pealed to their senses—to their passions, and to their appetites. 
He mingled together liberty and the pleasures of the table— 
crushed the grand almoner, while he praised the charms of Lisette, 
and launched his thunder against the Jesuits, while he sang to the 
youthful graces of Jeanneton. Combining the talents of Anacreon 
and Tyrtwus, he wore a double crown—of thorny laurels and of 
thornless roses—and in proportion as his grisettes were of easy 
access, was his political aim difficult to divine. All ages found 
something to admire in his varied stanzas—the young girl as well 
as the revolutionist, drank eagerly from the cup of love and lib- 
erty which he presented. Historians, and editors, and lawyers, 
thought that they were revolutionizing France by their oracular 
eloquence, or their ponderous arguments; but Louis Philippe 
knew that his best tool was the unpretending “Printer Poet.” 
Beranger’s songs resounded from the English Channel to the 
Pyrenees, entering into all memories, and by the force of daring 
freedom of thought, fixing upon all hearts a profound contempt 
for Charles X. 

While the existence of a great nation was rushing to a catastro- 
phe, like the hurried plot of a melo-drama, Claude was leading a 
life of quiet joy, happy in daily intercourse with his heart’s idol. 
Father Louis had placed Eulalia as a boarder in a quict convent 
in the Faubourg St. Germain, whither the young artist directed 
his steps every day after dinner, and remained until the vesper- 
bell warned him homeward. She ever welcomed him with a kind 
smile and a well-pleased look, and care no longer shaded her fair 
brow. Happiness now reigned in her heart, as before Fra Paolo 
oppressed her every thought; yet trouble had so chastened her 
soul, that her happiness was concentrated, and elevated with 
mystery. 

_Different was the life of Ernest, whose lion-heart had been 
aroused, and whose every faculty was enlisted in the coming strug- 
gle. Desiring to see France politically regenerated, he joined one 
of the many clubs formed among the artists and the students, 
ready to take up the arms which they kept secreted. Sometimes, 
as the two young men stood before their easels, in the morning, 
busily engaged in painting, Ernest would endeavor to enlist 
Claude, and would descant eloquently upon the national wrongs. 
But often, after a labored argument, a remark would convince 
him that his words fell idly upon Claude’s ears, for the young 
lover would inquire: ‘‘ Can you not go with me to the convent 
this afternoon? Eulalia is so beautiful, now the soft magic of 
hope brightens the present, as it gilds the future.” 

“Nay, but I have been talking to you for half an hour about 
the threatened ordinances against the liberties of the press. I tell 
you, Claude, their proclamation will be a glaring usurpation 
against the chartered rights of France, and if you will but come to- 
night to the meeting of the ‘ Sons of the Schools,’ I will—” 

«But I must be with Eulalia—” interrupted Claude. 

“ What a blessing,” said Ernest, in rather a vexed tone, “ that 
there is but one Eulalia; for if every young man was as deeply 
smitten as you are, the tyrants might shackle our land with chains 
more firmly rivetted than those around your heart.” 

Claude made no reply, and Ernest determined that he would 
not attempt to make a prose)yte of him, for it was evident that all 
his thoughts flowed in one channel, to one object. Just then the 
door was hastily ned, and a young man entered the room, 
almost breathless. 

“The charter!’ he exclaimed. 

“ Or death!” replied Ernest ; for such was the salutation of the 
society to which they belonged. “ What news ?” 

“ What news! Why, the tyrant has published the threatened 
ordinances, and I have come to warn you to attend a meeting to- 
night, at head-quarters. The editors of the ‘National’ have 
resolved to protest against this abrogation of their rights, and to- 
morrow we may expect the dance to commence. Adicu. Ihave 
many to summon.” ; 

“Toes not this move you?” asked Ernest, when they were 
again alone. 

“Move me! O, Ernest, if you ever love, you will know that 
politics have few attractions then.” 

The revolutionist did not deign a reply, but washed his brushes, 
and then went over to the Palais Royal, where all the discon- 
tented congregated. Claude soon followed his example in leav- 
ing his picture, but bent his steps to the convent, wWere Eulalia 
greeted him with a smile more precions than wotld have been the 
liberties of a continent to him. A shade of inquiry dwelt upon 
her pure forehead, as he took her hand, but so devoted was his 
greeting, that rays of love broke out from beneath her long, dark 

eyelashes. 

“ Welcome,” said she. “I feared that you might have been led 
to the Palais Royal, where Father Louis tells me most of the 
young men in the city are congregating, bent upon some mad 
scheme.” 

“ And did you think I would absent myself from here ?” asked 
Claude. 

"No, no! I was but jesting; although I had fears lest Ernest 
might have enlisted you. Now, to repay you for your fidelity, I 
will sing you some new songs, which I have been practising this 
morning.” 


Opening the piano, and sweeping its ivory notes, she began to 
sing, and never had Claude heard such entertaining sounds. 
Seated where he could observe the expression of her face, and the 
rapid movements of her delicate hands, he gazed and listened with 
delight. Indeed, his heart seemed like a hive, whose winged 
thoughts stole honey from the sweets of her voice. Tears filled 
his eyes when the strain was sad, but he laughed with childish 
glee when the notes were glad-ome. At last, notwithstanding his 
earnest entreaties, she closed the piano, and proposed a stroll in 
the garden attached to the convent. It was small, but laid out 
with great care, and the bright flowers that graced the parterres 
did not drink up the dews of night or the sunbeams of day with 
more delight, than did that young couple listen to each other’s 
vows of unselfish affection. Each word, like the olive-branch 
borne into the storm-tossed ark, was a harbinger of nuptial love. 
Indeed there was a tacit understanding between them, strength- 
ened by remarks made by Father Louis, that when Claude’s 
mother arrived, the church would sanctify their union, and unite 
them by holy bonds. : 

The vesper-bell tolled. “So soon,” said Claude; “why, it 
seems scarce an hour since I came.”’ And they bade each other 
farewell, with many a protestation and promise, until the morrow. 

It was a calm, still night; the moon gliding, spectre-like, 
through the cloudless heavens, while not a breath of air rustled 
the trees, but a busy hum came from the centre of the city, and 
at times the heavy tread of armed patrols was heard in the streets. 
Something cast a shade of melancholy over Eulalia, and she sat 
by her open window until after midnight, endeavoring to shake 
off a heaviness of heart, which reminded of the trials to which she 
had been subject at Rome. Long the victim of disappointment, 
she feared that something might now happen, to prevent the frui- 
tion of her hopes. At length, without undressing, she flung her- 
self upon her bed, and after disturbed dreams, found herself sud- 
denly awoke. The perspiration stood in drops upon her forehead, 
and a vague, undefinable terror made her blood chill. Turning, 
she saw Claude, standing near her door, and gazing on her with a 
look of calm repose. The sight so appalled her that she lost all 
consciousness, and when awakened by her maid at her usual hour 
for rising, she could not convince herself that she had but been 
dreaming. 

With tM daylight, the revolution had broken out. The bells 
of Notre Dame pealed forth the tocsin of danger, and drums beat 
to arms in every portion of the city. Barricades were erected of 
felled trees and overturned carriages, while, as the king’s troops 
moved on through the narrow, obstructed streets, an invisible en- 
emy poured forth their fire, with deadly aim, from nearly every 
window. The very women, their passions roused, hurled down 
from the housetops paving-stones, logs of wood, and bricks, ha- 
rassing the soldiers who escaped the fire. All hope of concilia- 
tion was lost, and as messenger after messenger came to Father 
Louis (who was an inmate of the convent), Eulalia trembled, for 
she feared that the idol of her affections was one of the victims 
self-sacrificed upon the altar of liberty ! 

The convent, in former days, had been famed as a seminary for 
young ladies, and upon its roof was an observatory, built for 
astronomical studies, from which Eulalia could overlook the city. 
At times she paced its narrow floor, then leaning from a window, 
she would listen with attentive ear to the confused sounds float- 
ing in the air. The heavy discharge of field-artillery—the sharp 
ringing of musketry—the trumpet-blast—the loud cheers of the 
victorious insurgents—the heavy tread of infantry—all met her 
ear. In the immediate vicinity there was no fighting, but there 
(as throughout the capital), paving-stones were torn up, and trees 
cut down to form barricades, and the groans of the wounded, as 
they were borne to hospitals or to their houses, were mingled with 
the sharp challenge of watchful sentinels, the gallop of some aid- 
de-camp, or the inspiring rat-a-plan of the rallying drum. 

Spell-bound, Eulalia listened, as if doubt and distance were 
subdued, and her ear could bring each phantom of her fear in real 
shape before her sight. Claude was perhaps in the thickest of the 
fray—nay, she trembled with superstitious dreai, lest he had been 
killed the night previous, and appeared to her as his soul set out 
on its journey to the spirit-land. In vain did one of the sisters 
endeavor to persuade her to descend. She remained until day- 
light had departed, and she could not see the tri-colored flags that 
had appeared, one by one, upon the summits of the public build- 
ings, replacing the white banner of the ill-fated Bourbons. Then, 
forlorn and dejected, she returned to her room, with pallid cheeks, 
and sorrow plainly written on that formerly radiant face. The 
uncertainty in which she remained as to the fate of him in whom 
she felt so deep an affection, wrung her heart with anguish, and a 
terrible presentiment of danger saddened her every thought. 

Yet Claude was safe and well—out of harm’s way. The night 
previous he had been awakenedfrom a sound sleep, and starting 
up, saw the studio crowded wig d’armes. 

“Come, Devrille,” said th “We have a warrant 
for you.” 

“ Ay,” chimed in one of the gens d’armes, “and proof enough 
to convict a dozen artists. Why, here are three muskets, a sword, 
and powder enough for a platoon of infantry.” 

_ © What does this mean?” inquired Claude, rising and hurrying 
on his clothes. 

“Mean! Why, it means that you, Ernest Devrille, have been 
accused as a conspirator, engaged in complots against the throne 
of Charles Tenth, our blessed king of France and of Navarre. 
And the arms found in the adjoining bed room, prove the fact.” 

“ But,” interrupted the porter, who had been forced to pilot the 
gens d@’armes up to the studio, “you are mistaken. That’s not 
Monsieur Ernest—that’s Monsieur Claude.” 

“Silence!” said Claude, whose generous disposition prompted 


tenant. 


him to save his friend. I am willing to go to the prefecture of 
police. 

“ But there is a mistake,” shouted the stupid porter. “TI tell 
you, officer, that this young man’s name is Monsieur Claude Doria, 
an Italian.” 

“Claude Doria!” repeated the lieutenant. “Claude Doria. 
Let me look at my memorandum-book!” Then pulling out a 
small book—a book of fate to many—he turned over several pages 
until he came to one which appeared to interesthim. Looking at 
it, and then at Claude, he at last exclaimed : 

“Bravo! Better and better. These political arrests don’t pay; 
but here I have entrapped a young rogue, for whose apprehension 
the French ister at Rome sent here an offered reward of a 
thousand fi - Thanks, discreet porter, for your warning ; and 
as for you, my prisoner, I don’t wonder you wished to palm your- 
self off as your chum. But come, you must hurry off to the pre- 
fecture with us, for Ihave any quantity of arrests to make. If 
the king had begun with the Duke of Orleans and General Lafay- 
ette, it would have been all the better for him.” - 

Poor Claude. A strange fatality appeared to pursue him, and 
when the key grated in the lock of his cell, he threw himself upon 
his pallet, in despair. Soon, the sun streamed through the grated 
window, and then, the noise of the conflict penetrated even into 
his prison-solitude. The fighting was near him, and he could 
easily distinguish the cries of the combatants, as they engaged in 
the fearful struggle. Then he thought of Eulalia, perhaps exposed 
to the brutal insults of an infuriated mob, and felt sick at heart, 
for he could not defend her. ‘ 

Slowly the day dragged its weary hours along, and as night 
approached, the firing increased in the direction of the palace of 
the Tuilleries. Dragging his pallet beneath the window, Claude 
found himself able to see the square dome, over which wayed the 
white flag of the Bourbons with its golden lilies. There was a 
perfect barricade of fire, above which the drums of the National 
Guards were heard, beating the charge. Then a shout resounded 
far and wide, followed by comparative silence, and then a man 
clambered out upon the dome of the palace. A moment more, 
and the white flag was cast down upon the ground, to let the tri- 
color flaunt proudly in its place. For years past, it had been 
borne in triumph from the sands of Egypt to the snows of Russia, 
and had waved victoriously over every European capital, to be 
lowered in abject defeat at Waterloo. Now, raised by the people 
from the dust, it was again the national ensign of France. 

In vain did Claude endeavor to obtain information of what was 
going on out of doors, by questioning the turnkey who brought 
him food. The man obstinately refused to give him any infor- 
mation, or to convey a note to Eulalia. Almost frantic, the pris- 
oner paced his cell until late at night, and then threw himself upon 
his pallet, where feverish slumber was constantly interrupted by 
disturbed dreams. 

Little thought he, as he tossed wearily upon his pallet, that his 
mother was hastening to Paris, in company with his father! Or 
that, firmly yet unconsciously, the tendrils of her heart were again 
entwining around her once worshipped idol. 

[CONCLUDED NEXT WEEK.] 
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(Gathered for Gleason's Pictorial.) 


GEMS OF THOUGHT. 


FROM TURNED-DOWN LEAVES IN OUR READING. 


*** Tf you would have a faithful servant, and one that you 
like, serve yourself.—Franklin. 

*** What can be more foolish than to think that all this rare 
fabric of heaven and earth could come by chance, when all the 
skill of art is not able to make an oyster !—Jeremy Taylor. 

*** Misery assails riches as lightning does the highest towers ; 
or as a tree that is heavy laden with fruit breaks its own boughs, 
so do riches destroy the virtue of thefpossessor.—Burton. 

*** Tn all evils which admit a remedy, impatience should be 
avoided, because it wastes that time and attention in complaints, 
which, if properly applied, might remove the cause.— Johnson. 

***# The avaricious man is like the barren, sandy ground of 

the desert, which sucks in all the rain and dews with greediness, 
but yields no fruitful herbs or plants for the benefit of others.— 
Zeno. 
* ** A contented mind is the greatest blessing a man can enjoy 
in this world ; and if in the present life his happiness arises from 
the subduing of his desires, it will arise in the next fiom the grat- 
ification of them.—Addison. 

*** Liberty is to the collective body, what health is to every 
individual body. Without health, no pleasure can be tasted by 
man ; without liberty, no happiness can be enjoyed by society.— 
Bolingbroke. 

*#* The lowest people are generally the first to find fault 
with show or equipage ; especially that of a person lately emerged 
from his obscurity. They never once consider that he is breaking 
the ice for themselves.—Shenstone. 

*#**# Gluttony is the source of all our infirmities, and the foun- 
tain of all our diseases. As a lamp is choked by a superabun- 
dance of oil, a fire extinguished by excess of fuel, so is the natural 
health of the body destroyed by intemperate diet.— Burton. 

#*# A good inclination is but the first rade draught of virtue ; 
but the finishing strokes are from the will; which, if well dis- 
posed, will by degrees perfect ; if ill disposed, will by the super- 
induction of ill habits, quickly deface it.—South. 

#* ** When money represents many things, not to love it would 
be to love nearly nothing. To forget true needs can be only a 
feeble moderation ; but to know the value of money and to sacri- 
fice it always, may be to duty, may be even to delicacy, that is 
real virtue.—De Senancour. 
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BIRTHDAY GIFT OF THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 

We present herewith a copy of a fine painting, which is a rep- 
resentation of the celeb picture contributed by her majesty 
Queen Victoria to the Orystal Palace Exhibition; New York. 
The history of the picture is one of interest, and is thus recorded 
in our English exchanges :—The scene which the picture illus- 
trates occurred on the Ist of May, 1851, just after the opening of 
the great palace of indastry exhibition of all nations in London, 
and the day was the birthday of the illustrious Wellington, as 
well as of the infant Prince Arthur, to whom, by royal invitation, 
the duke stood godfather. The gallant hero of a hundred fights, 
after assisting at the ceremony of the inauguration of the great 
exhibition; hastened to Bucki Palace with a handsome 
casket selected from amongst the varied and costly articles of 
vertu thrown open to public view on that day, i ing it as a 
birthday present to his royal godson. He arri the palace 
before her Majesty and Prince Albert had returned from the Crys- 
tal Palace ; but, after waiting a few minutes, they arrived, when 
her majesty was 50 pleased at the ful act of attention intend- 
ed on the part of the duke, that she hastened to snatch up the 
infant prince, en ille, even from the couch where he lay, to 


receive the present; a present we have no doubt he will dearly 
royal mother, holding her young child 


prize in future years. 


BIRTHDAY GIFT OF THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON TO PRINCE ARTHUR, NOW EXHIBITING A 


in her arms, contemplates the handsome cadeau with evident sat- 
isfaction. expression of the duke is marked with benignity 
and respectful homage. In the rear is Prince Albert, whose 
mind—notwithstanding the interesting scene passing befawe him— 
seems still to be engrossed with the great national work which he 
has this day brought to a happy completion (seen in the distance), 
and a plan of which he carries. This picture, which was painted 
by Winterhalter, at the Queen’s express desire, is one of the con- 
tributions forwarded by her majesty to the Great International 
Exhibition now open at New York. As a work of art alone this 
— attracts much attention, and is deservedly extolled by all 

vers of beauty and perfection; but the fact of its being her 
majesty’s tribute of recognition to our American exhibition, en- 
hances its value to a great degree. It is understood to be a pet 
per oo with Victoria—first, because she suggested it, and second- 

, because of the scene it illustrates,—doubly interesting now 
that the principal actor in the occasion is no more—and lastly, as 
a work of exquisite finish and great artistic beauty. It is the 
only article or toxen sent by the queen to the New York Exhibi- 
tion, and it has shown a true interest, in her majesty. to forward 
this cherished painting to grace the walls of the New York Crystal 
Palace. Herem aiso is evineed one of the great principles of 
good to be deriyed from this design of a national exhibition of 
the industry of all mations—it cultivates a cosmopolitan spirit 
between monarchs as well as the humbler classes. 


THORWALDSEN, THE SCULPTOR. 

* Qn the last page of the present number we give a likness 
of Thorwaldsen, the great modern sculptor, and the artist of the 
fine group of Christ and the Apostles, now on exhibition in the 
Crystal Palace, New York. Thorvaldsen (it is thus he wrote his 
own name) was born in 1770, during a ereny be by his fam- 
ily from Iceland to Copenhagen. His father, Golskalk Thorwald- 
sen, was a carver of figure-heads for ships, his mother the daugh- 
ter of a cle an. The child showed an early disposition for 
drawing, and was placed by his parents, whose circumstances 
were narrow, at the Arts Academy of Copenhagen, where he was 
received without charge. He began early to exercise his skill, it 
is said, upon the Sue ieato at which his father labored, and at 
which the young Thorwaldsen would work when he carried his 
dinner to the carver at the wharf. At the academy he gained no 

rize, however, until 1787, and the silver medal two years 
ater, when the historical painter Abildgaard took a fancy to bim, 
and gave him further instruction in the general principles of art. 
In 1791 Thorwaldsen gained the small gold medal for his compo- 
sition of “‘ Heliodorus chased from the Temple,” and at the same 
time the ronage of the minister of state, Count Reventlow. 
In 1793 his mezzo-relievo of “‘ Peter healing a Lame Man at the 
Gates of the Temple,” obtained for the young man the great gold 


medal and the three years’ travelling studentship. But before he 
took advantage of the means thus afforded to him for visiting the 
wonders of art in the south, he devoted a couple of years to labor 
at home, and completed several pieces of sculpture. On the 20th 
of May, 1796, Thorwaldsen 1 nhagen in a Danish ship of 
war; but the vo of the y sculptor was so tedious and 
dangerous that he did not reach Rome till May, 1797, having 
passed by Malta, Naples, and Palermo. The presence of the 
great works of art which here surrounded him, if they inspired 
him with energy and emulation, filled him often at the-same time 
with despair ; and stories are told of works which were compl ted 
by the young man, and then broken to pieces and thrust aside in 
a corner of his studio. However others might praise him, he was 
the last to be contented with himself. His three years’ salary 
was come to an end, and he had made tions to return to 
Denmark. with the clay model of the Jason statue, which he had 
completed for the academy (after having broken up the first figure 
of the natural size), when Mr. Hope ordered the marble of him, 
by remuneration, to remain in 

me. is to this timely patronage that we probably owe much 
that has been left us by the greatest of soetnmn maaan Wealth 
and honor now flowed in upon him. All the great patrons of art 
throughout Europe were anxious for works from his hands, and 
he remained in Rome until the year 1819, occupied with prodigious 
activity. Having to make a monument for the Swiss who fell at 


— 


Paris in 1792 (the Wounded Lion), he determined to visit the 
place where the monument was to be erected, and at the same 
time to take the opportunity of revisiting his native country. 
While in Copenhagen the government ordered from him statues 
of the “Saviour,” the “Baptist,” and the “ Twelve Apostles,” 
for the Fraunkirche, then newly built; and it was with these 
works that he occupied himself, especially on his return to Rome. 
He returned to Copenhagen finally in 1837, having completed, in 
the forty-two years of his labor, t two hundred great works 
and a great number of busts. The following is one of the anec- 
dotes related of this sculptor :—Thorwaldsen, travelling to Stutt- 
t, overtook on the road a poor German, heavily laden with a 
napsack. On ovaing the carriage pass, the man called to the. 
coachman to stop, and entreated to be taken up ; but the driver, 
giving an insolent reply, would have continued his way, wheh the 
sculptor himself ordered the coachman to stop, saying he would 
make room for him inside. He i requested the tired 
pedestrian to come in and take a seat. ey soon entered into 
familiar conversation, in the course of which the stranger said he 
was a painter ; and hearing that the great Thorwaldsen was shortly 
expected at Stuttgardt, he started from —— on foot, resolving to 
see an artist whose works had made such a noise in Europe. 
“ And pray, sir,” said he, “as you have just left Rome, have you 
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seen or do you know Thorwaldsen personally?” ‘ Yes,” replied 
the sculptor, “‘I have the good fortune to be very intimate with 
him, and promise, on eur arrival at Stuttgardt, to present to 
him.” this assurance the German’s joy knew no he 
grasped him ‘by the hand, and a silent tear bespoke his gratitude. 
The benevolent 61d man felt sensibly moved at the unsophisticated 
zeal of the young artist, and unable to sustain his incognito any 
longer—‘ My dear good friend,” he exclaimed, “I will not keep 
you in longer suspense—J am Thorwaldsen!” -The splendid co- 
lossal group of “Christ and his Apostles,” by this celebrated 
sculptor, an engraving of which we give on the opposite page, 
and which is now on exhibition in the New York Crystal Palace, 
stands in the Denmark court, between the north and west naves. 
It is curious to notice its effect upon different persons who exam- 
ine it, and the various emotions depicted upon the faces of visitors 
as their eyes strike it for the first ttme—some with joy, some with 
wonder and astonishment, and, again, others with awe and admi- 
ration. All, however, appear struck with its beautiful significance. 
The figure of Christ is of twice the size of the Apostles, and he 
is represented as addressing them in the langaage of the closi 
rtion of the last chapter of Luke. His features are serene, a 
the stamp of sublimity. As we , we are entranced with 


the awe-inspiring countenance of the “meek and lowly Jesus.” 
This is the acme of the sculptor’s art. To produce in the human 
breast, through the aid of sculptured marble, those soul-thrilling 
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emotions only awakened by the contemplation 
of the sublime and beautiful, is indeed a triumph 
far beyond the empty honors of titled warriors 
or cunning statesmen. The figures of the 
twelve are ranged six on either side of the Sa- 
viour, and each in itself is a splendid specimen 
‘of art. The proportions are exceedingly good, 
while the drapery and the general finish are su- 
. The grace and ease of positions, too, 
are unequalled, while the calm simplicity of all 
is in keeping with the general design. This 
group must be seen to be duly appreciated. No 
nguage can convey an adequate idea of the 
effect produced upon the mind of the visitor 
upon first beholding it. The figures are all 
considerably larger than life, that of Christ be- 
ing about ten high. They are casts in 
plaster’ from the models of Thorwaldsen, and 
occupied the am in the Cathedral at Copen- 
hagen intended to be filled by the marble stat- 
ues. They are ranged on estals in a semi- 
circular alcove or recess,and guarded by a neat 
iron railing. Behind them, and forming as it 
were the walls of the alcove, is a curtain or 
hanging of maroon colored velvet, which brings 
the figures out in 
bold relief, while it 
harmonizes beauti- 
fully under the sub- 
dued neutral tint of 
the light, which is 
admitted through a 
stained skylight in 
the ceiling immedi- 
of Cop 
erected 


few cities better fur- 
nished with resorts 
of popular amuse- 
ment than Copen- 
hagen. The collec- 
tions and museums 
supply the princi 

certain days these 
are open for gratui- 
tous visitation, and 
are important and 
effective auxiliaries 
in the formation 
and refinement of 
‘public taste. Of 
these none are more 


Thorwaldsen Mu- 
seum. To the lov- 
er of the fruits of 
artisti¢ genius, this 
collection alone 
would amply repay 
a long journey to 
see it. It contains 
about three hundred 
of the works of this 
native artist. 
building is 
constructed on the 
plan of a elo- | 
gram, in the midst 
of which there is a 
large court-yard. 
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KISS’S AMAZON. 

In pursuance of our plan to furnish the readers of the Pic- 
torial with views of all that is notable and of general interest 
relative to the New York stal Palace Exhibition, we pre- 
sent herewith a view of the famous statue now on exhibition 
there, known as Kiss’s Amazon. In common with the noble 
statue of Washington, exhibiting at the palace, and which 
was given in our last week’s paper, this statue is the theme 
of much praise, and attracts crowds of admirers daily. The 
same remarks will apply also to the picture given below of 
Christ and the Apostles, a work of rare beauty and solemn 
grandeur. The New York Exhibition is cultivating, by its 
exposure of these of beauty, a love of art, the chasten- 
ing influence of which upon civilization and the community 
generally is unquestioned. It is thus that one feels deeply 
im after having visited the and examined its 

jes and wonders. The Amazon is a figure of tre- 
having thrown herself back out of her ordinary séat, in order 
to get out of the reach of the tiger, whose claws are already 
deep dug in the neck and flanks of the horse, whilst she takes 
deliberate aim for a single and critical blow at the head of the 
savage monster, is admirably conceived and carried out; the 
face, with its mixed expression of terror and determination, 
is of itself a study sufficient for an entire work in sculpture. 
The horse and the 
tiger are both mas- 
terpieces in their 
way, but unfortu- 
nately more than 
divide the interest 
with the human sab- 
ject. It was a dog- 
ma of some modern 
writer on art, we 
think a Frenchman, 
that a pieceof sculp- 
ture ought to have 
eight distinct points 
of view. We don’t 
know whether this 
group may present 
so many, but cer- 
tainly it might be 
looked at from three 
er four — different 
parts of the room, 
presenting almost a 
new picture on each 
occasion. This 
work is a copy from 
the original one in 
bronze, erected be- 
fore the museum at 
Berlin. Next to the 
equestrian statue of 
ashington, this of 
the Amazon is the 
boldest and most 
striking -piece of 
statuary offered to 
the examination of 
the visitor to the 
Crystal Palace, and 
our readers who vis- 
it the exhibition 
will be apt to de- 
vote not a small 
rtion of their al- 
lotted time in gaz- 
ing upon the su- 
perbly delineated 
subject. It is said, 
particularly, that 
the horse’s head has 
never been surpass- 
ed in any attempt 
at sculpture. 


CRYSTAL PALACE. 


THORWALDSEN’S “ QHRIST AND THE APOSTLES,” ON EXHIBITION 
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[Written for Gieason’s Pictorial.] 
ONE SHALL BE TAKEN. 


BY PHG@BE CAREY. 


Dear friend, whose presence always made 
Even the dreariest night-time glad ; 
Whose lengthening absence darkens o’er 

The little sunshine that I had; 
My heart is sad for thee to-night, 

And every wretched thought of mine 
Reaches across the lonesome hills, 

That lie between my home and thine. 


0, woods, wherein our childish feet, 

Gathering the summer blossoms, strayed; 
0, meadows, white with clover bloome, 

O, soft, green hollows, where we played ; 
Can you not cool that aching brow, 

With all your shadows and your dew ; 
And charm the slow and languid step 

Back to the joyous life it knew? 


Most loved, most cherished, since that hour 
When, as she blessed thee o’er and o’er, 
Our mother put thee from her arms, 
To feel thy kisses nevermore ; 
And I, that scarce were missed, am spared, 
While o’er thy way the shadow lies, 
Infinite Mercy surely knew 
Thou wert the fittest for the skies! 


> 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial] 


HELPING THE POOR. 


BY T. 8. ARTHUR. 

“T’m on a begging expedition,” said Mr. Jonas, as he came 
bustling into the counting-room of a fellow-merchant named Pres- 
cott.. “And, as you are a benevolent man, I hope to get at 
least five dollars here in aid of a family in extremely indigent cir- 
cumstances. My wife heard of them yesterday; and the little 
that was learned, has strongly excited our sympathies. So I am 
out this morning on a mission for supplies. I want to raise 
enough to buy them a ton of coal, a barrel of flour, a bag of po- 
tatoes, and a small lot of groceries.” 

“Do you know anything of the family for which you propose 
this charity?” inquired Mr. Prescott, with a slight coldness of 
manner. 

“T only know that they are in want, and that it is the first duty 
of humanity to relieve them,” said Mr. Jonas, quite warmly. 


“J will not question your inference,” said Mr. Prescott. “To 
relieve the wants of our suffering fellow-creatures is an unques- 
tionable duty. But there is another important consideration con- 
nected with poverty and its demands upon us.” 

« What is that, pray?” inquired Mr. Jonas, who felt consider- 
ably fretted by so unexpected a damper to his benevolent en- 
thusiasm. 

“ How it shall be done,” answered Mr. Prescott, calmly. 

“Tf a man is hungry, give him bread; if he is naked, clothe 
him,” said Mr. Jonas. ‘“‘ There is no room for doubt or question 
here. This family, I learn, are suffering for all the necessaries of 
life, and I can clearly see the duty of supplying their wants.” 

“Of how many does the family consist ?” asked Mr. Prescott. 

“There is a man, and his wife, and three or four children.” 

“Ts the man sober and industrious ?” 

“I don’t know anything about him. I’ve had no time to make 
inquiries. I only know that hunger and cold are in his dwelling, 
or, at least, were in his dwelling yesterday.” 

“Then you have already furnished relief ?” 

“Temporary relief. I shouldn’t have slept last night, after 
what I heard, without just sending them a bushel of coal, and a 
basket of provisions.” 

“For which I honor your kindness of heart, Mr. Jonas. So 
far you acted right. But, Iam by no means so well assured of 
the wisdom and humanity of your present action in the case. 
The true way to help the poor, is to put it into their power to help 
themselves. The mere bestowal of alms is, in most cases, an 
injury ; either encouraging idleness and vice, or weakening self- 
respect and virtuous self-dependence. There is innate strength 
in every one; let us seek to develop this strength in the pros- 
trate, rather than hold them up by a temporary application of our 
own powers, to fall again, inevitably, when the sustaining hand is 
removed. This, depend upon it, is not true benevolence. Every 
one has ability to serve the common good, and society renders 
back sustenance for bodily life as the reward of this service.” 

“ But, suppose a man cannot get work,” said Mr. Jonas. 
“ How is he to serve society, for the sake of a reward ?” 

“True charity will provide employment for him, rather than 
bestow alms.” 

“ But, if there is no employment to be had, Mr. Prescott 2” 

“You make a very extreme case. For all who are willing to 
work, in this country, there is employment.” 

“]’m by no means ready to admit this assertion.” 

“ Well, we'll not deal in general propositions ; because any- 
thing can be assumed or denied. “Let us come direct to the case 
in point, and thus determine our duty towards the family whose 
needs we are considering. Which will be best for them? To 
help them in the way you propose, or to encourage them to help 
themselves 

“All I know about them at present,” replied Mr. Jonas, who 
was beginning to feel considerably worried, “ is, that they are suf- 
fering for the common necessaries of life. It is all very well to 
tell a man to help himself, but, if his arm be paralyzed, or he 


have no key to open the provision shop, he will soon starve under 
that system of benevolence. Feed and clothe a man first, and 
then set him to work to help himself. He will have life in his 
heart and strength in his hands.” 

“This sounds all very fair, Mr. Jonas ; and yet, there is not so 
much true charity involved there as appears on the surface. It 
will avail little, however, for us to debate the matter now. Your 
time and mine are both of too much value during business hours 
for useless discussion. I cannot give, understandingly, in the 
present case, and so must disappoint your expectations in this 
quarter.” 

“Good morning, then,” said Mr. Jonas, bowing rather coldly. 

“Good morning,”’ pleasantly responded Mr. Prescott, as his 
visitor turned and left his store. 

« All a mean excuse for not giving,” said Mr. Jonas, to him- 
self, as he walked rather hurriedly away. ‘I don’t believe much 
in the benevolence of your men who are so particular about the 
whys and wherefores—so afraid to give a dollar to @ poor, starv- 
ing fellow-creature, lest the act encourage vice or idleness.” 


The next person upon whom Mr. Jonas called, happened to be 
very much of Mr. Prescott’s way of thinking; and the next 
chanced to know something about the family for whom he was 
soliciting aid. “ A lazy, vagabond set!” exclaimed the individ- 
ual, when Mr. Jonas mentioned his errand, “who would rather 
want than work. They may starve before I give them a shilling.” 

“Ts this true ?” asked Mr. Jonas, in surprise. 

“ Certainly it is. I’ve had their case stated before. In fact, I 
went through the sleet and rain one bitter cold night to take them 
provisions, so strongly had my sympathies in regard to them been 
excited. Let them go to work.” 

“ But can the man get work ?”’ inquired Mr. Jonas. 

“ Other poor men, who have families dependent on them, can 
get work. Where there’s a will there’s a way. Downright lazi- 
ness is the disease in this case, and the best cure for which is a 
little wholesome starvation. So, take my advice, and leave this 
excellent remedy to work out a cure.” 


Mr. Jonas went back to his store in rather a vexed state of 
mind. All his fine feelings of benevolence were stifled. He was 
angry with the indigent family, and angry with himself for being 
“the fool to meddle with any business but his own.” 

“Catch me on such an errand again,” said, he, indignantly. 
“T’ll never seek to do a good turn again as long as I live.” 

Just as he was saying this, his neighbor Prescott came into his 
store. 

“ Where does the poor family live, of whom you were speaking 
to me?” he inquired. 

“OQ, don't ask me about them !” exclaimed Mr. Jonas. 
just found them out. They’re a lazy, vagabond set.” 

“You are certain of that ?” 

“Morally certain. Mr. Caddy says he knows them like a book, 
and that they’d rather want than work. With him, I think a lit- 
tle wholesome starvation will do them good.” 

Notwithstanding this rather discouraging, testimony, Mr. Pres- 
cott made a memorandum of the street and number of the house 
in which the family lived, remarking as he did so : 

“I have just heard where the services of an able-bodied man 
are wanted. Perhaps Gardiner, as you call him, may be glad to 
obtain the situation.” 

“ He wont work; that’s the character I have received of him,” 
replied Mr. Jonas, whose mind was very much roused against the 
man. The pendulum of his impulses had swung, from a light 
touch, to the other extreme. 

“ A dollar earned, is worth two received in charity,” said Mr. 
Prescott; ‘‘ because the dollar earned corresponds to service ren- 
dered, and the man feels that it is his own—that he has an undoubt- 
ed right to its possession. It elevates his moral character, inspires 
self-respect, and prompts to new efforts. Mere alms-giving is de- 
moralizing for the opposite reason. It blunts the moral feelings, 
lowers the self-respect, and fosters inactivity and idleness, opening 
the way for vice to come in and sweep away all the foundations 
of integrity. Now, true charity to the poor is for us to help them 
to help themselves. Since you left me a short time ago, I have 
been thinking, rather hastily, over the matter; and the fact of 
hearing about the place for an able-bodied man, as I just men- 
tioned, has led me to call around and suggest your making interest 
therefor in behalf of Gardiner. Helping him in this way will be 
true benevolence.” 

*Tt’s no use,” replied Mr. Jonas, in a positive tone of voice. 
“‘ He’s an idle, good-for-nothing fellow, and I’ll have nothing to 
do with him.” ; 

Mr. Prescott urged the matter no farther, for he saw that to do 
so would be useless. On his way home, on leaving his store, he 
called to see Gardiner. He found, in two small, meagerly fur- 
nished rooms, a man, his wife, and three children. Everything 
about them indicated extreme, poyerty ; and, worse than this, lack 
of cleanliness and industry. The woman and children had a look 
of health, but the man was evidently the subject of some wasting 
disease. His form was light, his face thin and rather pale, and 
his languid eyes deeply sunken. He was very far from being the 
able-bodied man Mr. Prescott had expected to find. As the latter 
stepped into the miserable room where they were gathered, the 
light of expectation, mingled with the shadows of mute suffering, 
came into their countenances. Mr. Prescott was a close observer, 
and saw, at a glance, the assumed sympathy-exciting face of the 
mendicant in each. 

** You look rather poor here,” said he, as he took a chair, which 
the woman dusted with her dirty apron before handing it to him. 

“ Indeed, sir, and we are miserably off,” replied the woman, in 
a half whining tone. “John, there, hasn’t done a stroke of-work 
now for three months ; and ——” 


“ Why not?” interrupted Mr. Prescott. 

** My health is very poor,” saidthe man, “I suffer much from 
pain in my side and back, and am so weak most of the time, that 
I can hardly creep about.” 

“That is bad, certainly,” replied Mr. Prescott, ‘‘ very bad.” 
And as he spoke, he turned his eyes to the woman’s face, and then 
scanned the children very closely. 

“Is that boy of yours doing anything ?” he inquired. 

“No, sir,” replied the mother. ‘“ He’s too young to be of any 
account.” 

“‘ He’s thirteen, if my eyes do not deceive me.” 

“Just a little over thirteen.” 

“Does he go to school ?” 

“No sir. He has no clothes fit to be seen in at school.” 

“‘ Bad—bad,” said Mr. Prescott, “very bad. The boy might 
be earning two dollars a week ; instead of which he is growing 
up in idleness, which surely leads to vice.” 

Gardiner looked slightly confused at this remark, and his wife, 
evidently, did not feel very comfortable under the steady, obser- 
vant eyes that were on her. 

“You seem to be in good health,” said Mr. Prescott, looking 
at the woman. 

“ Yes sir, thank God! And if it wasn’t for that, I don’t know 
what we should all have done. Everything has fallen upon me 
since John, there, has been ailing.” 

Mr. Prescott glanced around the room, and then remarked, a 
little pleasantly : 

“I don’t see that you make the best use of your health and 
strength.” 

The woman understood him, for the color came instantly to her 
face. 
“There is no excuse for dirt and disorder,” said the visitor, 
more seriously. “I once called to see a poor widow, in such a 
state of low health that she had to lie in bed nearly half of every 
day. She had two small children, and supported herself and 
them by fine embroidery, at which she worked nearly all the time. 
I never saw a neater room in my life than hers, and her children, 
though in very plain and patched clothing, were perfectly clean. 
How different is all here; and yet, when I entered, you all sat 
idly amid this disorder, and—shall I speak plainly—filth.” 

The woman, on whose face the color had deepened while Mr. 
Prescott spoke, now rose up quickly, and commenced bustling 
about the room, which, in a few moments, looked far less in dis- 
order. That she felt his rebuke, the visitor regarded as a good sign. 

“Now,” said he, as the woman resumed her seat, “let me give 
you the best maxim for the poor in the English language ; one 
that, if lived by, will soon extinguish poverty, or make it a very 
light thing,—‘ God helps those who help themselves.’ To be very 
plain with you, it is clear to my eyes, that you do not try to help 
yourselves ; such being the case, you need not expect gratuitous 
help from God. Last evening you received some coal and a basket 
of provisions from a kind-hearted man, who promised you more 
efficient aid to-day. You have not yet heard from him, and, what 
is more, will not hear from him. Some one to whom he applied 
for a contribution happened to know more about you than he did, 
and broadly pronounced you a set of idle vagabonds, Just think 
of bearing such a character! He dropped the matter at once, 
and you will get nothing more from him. I am one of those upon 
whom he called. Now, if you are at all disposed to help your- 
selves, I will try to stand your friend. If not, I shall have noth- 
ing to do with you. I speak plainly; it is better; there will be 
less danger of misapprehension. That oldest boy of yours must 
go to work and earn something. And your daughter can work 
about the house for you very well, while you go out to wash, or 
scrub, and thus earn a dollar or two, or three, every week. There 
will be no danger of starvation on this income, and you will then 
eat your bread in independence. Mr. Gardiner can help some, I 
do not in the least doubt.” 

And Mr. Prescott looked inquiringly at the man. 

“If I was only able-bodied,” said Gardiner, in a half reluctant 
tone and manner. 

“But you are not. Still, there are many things you may do. If 
by a little exertion you can earn, the small sum of two or three 
dollars a week, it will be far better—even for your health—than 
idleness. Two dollars earned every week by your wife, two by 
your boy, and three by yourself, would make seven dollars a week ; 
and if I am not very much mistaken, you don’t see half that sum 
in a week now.” 

“ Indeed, sir, and you speak the truth there,” said the woman. 

“ Very well. It’s plain, then, that work is better than idleness.” 

“But we can’t get work.” The woman fell back upon this 
strong assertion. 

‘Don’t believe a word of it. I can tell you how to earn half 
a dollar a day for the next four or five days’ at least. So there’s 
a beginning for you. Put yourself in the way of useful employ- 
ment, and you will have no difficulty beyond.” 

‘** What kind of work, sir?” inquired the woman. 

“We are about moving into a new house, and my wife com- 
mences the work of having it cleaned to-morrow morning. She 
wants another assistant. Will you come ?” 

The woman.asked the number of his residence, and promised 
to accept the offer of work. ; 

“Very well. So far so good,” said Mr. Prescott, cheerfully, 
as he arose. “You shall be paid’at the close of each day’s work ; 
and that will give you the pleasure of eating your own bread—a 
real pleasure, you may depend upon it; for a loaf earned is 
sweeter than the richest food bestowed by charity, and far better 
for the health.” 

“ But about the boy, sir?’ said Gardiner, whose mind was be- 
coming active with more independent thoughts. 
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“ All in good time,”’ said Mr. Prescott, smiling. “Rome was 
not built in a day, you know. First let us secure a beginning. 
If your wife goes to work to-morrow, I shall think her in earnest ; 
as willing to help herself, and, therefore, worthy to be helped. 
All the rest will come in due order. But you may rest assured, 
that, if she does not come to work, it is the end of the matter as 
far as Lam concerned. So good evening to you.” 

Bright and early came Mrs. Gardiner on the next morning, far 
tidier in appearance than when Mr. Prescott saw her before. 
She was a stout, strong woman, and knew how to scrub and 
clean paint as well as the best. When fairly in the spirit of work, 
she worked as with a sense of ‘pleasure. Mrs. Prescott was well 
satisfied with her performance, and paid her the half dollar earned 
when the day’s toil was done. On the next day, and the next, 
she came, doing her work and receiving her wages. 

On the evening of the third day, Mr. Prescott thought it time 
to call in upon the Gardiners. 

“Well, this is encouraging!” said he, with an expression of 
real pleasure, as he gazed around the room, which scarcely seemed 
like the one he had visited a little while before. All was clean, 
and everything in order; and, what was better still, the persons 
of all, though poorly «lad, were clean and tidy. Mrs. Gr rdiner 
sat by a table mending a garment; her daughter was putting 
away the supper dishes ; while the man sat teaching a lesson in 
spelling to their youngest child. 

The glow of satisfaction that pervaded the bosom of each 
member of that family, as Mr. Prescott uttered these approving 
words, was a new and higher pleasure than had for a long time 
been experienced, and caused the flame of self-respect and self- 
dependence, re-kindled once more, to rise upwards in a steady 
flame. 

“T like to see this,” continued Mr. Prescott. “It does me 
good. You have fairly entered the right road. Walk on steadily, 
courageously, unweariedly. There is worl ily comfort and happi- 
ness for you at the end. I think I have found a very good place 
for your son, where he will receive a dollar and a half « week to 
begin with. In a few months, if all things suit, he will get two 
dollars. The work is easy, and the opportunities for improve- 
ment good. I think there is a chance for you, also, Mr. Gardiner. 
I have something in my mind that will just meet your case. 
Light work, and not over five or six hours application each day— 
the wages four dollars a week to begin with, with a prospect of 
soon having them raised to six or seven dollais. What do you 
think of that?” 

“O sir!” exclaimed the poor man, in whom personal pride 
and a native love of independence were again awakening, “if 
you can do this for me, you will be indeed a benefactor.” 

“It shall be done,”’ said Mr. Prescott, positively. ‘‘ Did I not 
say to you, that God helps those who help themselves? It is 
even thus. No one, in our happy country, who is willing to work, 
need be in want ; and money earned by honest industry buys the 
sweetest bread.” 

It required @ little watching, and urging, and admonition, on 
the part of Mr. and Mrs. Prescott, to keep the Gardiners moving 
on steadily, in the right way. Old habits and inclinations had 
gained too much power easily to be broten; and but for this 
watchfulness on their part, idleness and want would again have 
entered the poor man’s dwelling. 

The reader will hardly feel surprise, when told, that, in three or 
four years from the time Mr. Prescott so wisely met the case of 
the indigent Gardiners, they were living in a snug little house of 
their own, nearly paid for out of the united industry of the fam- 
ily, every one of which was now well clad, cheerful, and in active 
employment. As for Mr. Gardiner, his health has improved, 
instead of being injured by light employm2nt. Cheerful, self- 
approving thoughts, and useful labor, have temporarily renovated 
a fast sinking constitution. 

Mr. Prescott’s way of helping the poor is the right way. They 
must be taught to help themselves. Mere alms-giving is but a 
temporary aid, and takes away, instead of giving, that basis of 
self-dependence, on which all should rest. Help a man up, and 
teach him to use his feet, so that he can walk alone. This is true 
benevolence. 
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(Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
THE DESERTED ONE. 


BY MATURIN M. BALLOU. 


Take back these toys you ’ve given me, 
O, would you could restore 

The peace of mind was once my joy, 
The calm I know no more; 

How true I’ve loved I may not tell, 

I only know I’ve loved too well! 


Take back these tender tokens, 
For another now must share 

The smiles that oft have cheated me, 
And banished every care ; 

Can you be happy and still see 

The blight that you have brought on me? 


r ' These letters, too, ay, take them all, 
. Embalmed with many 4 tear; 
I would not have one token left 
This heart, now lone @nd drear ; 
And yet whate’er thy lot may be, 
That heart will ever pray for thee! 


And though thy love hath faded now, 
The heart where it hath lain 
And reared so many tender flowers, 
Their fragrance will retain ; 
I will not blame thee as we part, 
Though thou hast breke this aching heart! 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
LOVE. 


BY GEORGE H. COOMER. 


What art thou like, 0, gentle Love? 
Thine innocence and truth 
Dwell in the emblematic dove, 
And thou, to trusting youth, 
Art like the sunrise to the moru, 
When every drop of dew 
Reflects some glory newly born, 
And seems a mirror true. 


Sweet idol of this world of ours, 
Fair nature, wanting words, 

Blooms forth thy praise in all her flowers, 
And sings of thee in birds. 

Thou art the one sweet charm tha: gives 
A worth to all beside ; 

And dreary, dreary darkness lives 
Wherever thou hast died. 


Each heart must live, in moments lone, 
Some happy moment o’er, 

When star and moon had never shone 
One half so bright before. 

When twilight clouds, like castles piled, 
Hang over hill and dell, 

And young, confiding Jessie smiled 
More love than lips could tell. 


But if thy flowers can be, 0 Love, 
8o beautiful in time, 
How sweetly must thou bloom above, 
In yon congenial clime! 
There shall the hearts, long sundered here, 
Meet kindly as of yore; 
There youth and truth shall re-appear, 
To fade away no more. 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 


WINTER SCENERY. 


BY REV. HENRY BACON. 


Ar an exhibition of “ Dissolving Views,” the audience by one 
consent uttered “ Beautiful! Beauti.ul!’ when a cottage scene 
was represented changed from the surroundings of summer to those 
of winter. The first picture was very beautiful,—the vine-wreathed 
cottage, the rustic bridge, the stream with its dipping and shaking 
ducks, the field and the orchard, the hills and the church-spire in 
the distance ; but when the change came, there was as much 
beauty, though of a soberer cast, more solemn and more grand. 
I could not help remarking that I hoped that picture would aid 
some of the observers to discover the beauties of winter, and to 
appreciate winter scenery. I remember of meeting with a critic, 
who said, that ever after seeing one of Claude Lorraine’s paint- 
ings of a sunset, he was wont to say when the west was uncom- 
monly attractive at the close of day, “ There is one of Claude Lor- 
raine’s sunsets!” It is better to be drawn to the original by the 
copy, than not to be drawn at all ; though it is extremely foolish 
to put art before nature, the inspiration of art. 


Winter has its scenery—distinct, peculiar, magnificent and 
sublime. With what a delight d the child behold the first 
snow-storm, and how magically to hie Mehe do the trees and dwell- 
ings change! What clothing do they put on! How-it purifies 
the aspect of everything, so saint-like and so sweet. And when 
through the long night the snow has continued to fall, and with 
the morn the sun comes forth in regal splendor, was there ever a 
seene of enchantment superior to that! How at first glance, 
the glitter of the dazzling snow pains the eyes, as though, indeed, 
“another sun had risen on mid noon.” The frozen ruts in the 
road, the rough stones of the wall, the naked and haggard-looking 
trees, the stubble in the fields, the desolate garden and yard, are 
all transformed ; and who can but wonder that out of so leaden 
asky as hung above the earth yesterday, so much beauty could 
come! How silent was the process, so like the rain 

“That loves to come at night, 
To make you wonder in the m 
What made the earth so bright!” 

The air is now clear. Diffused through every portion of our 
being is the new life that came abroad when “ fair weather came 
out of the north,” and the wit of neighbor with neighbor, as they 
exchanged the sallies of the morning, partakes of the clear, keen, 
brisk atmosphere. “He giveth snow like wool,” is a sacred 
metaphor, and passing the application that reminds us of the 
warming and shielding properties of the snow-mantle on the earth, 
snow is given to the earth like wool because the change created 
by it is as great as that which is made when wool is again given 
to lank-sided and desolate-looking sheep. Everything seems to 
have been shorn by the autumn, and “the melancholy days have 
come, the saddest of the year ;” but the snow has made all bright 
and glad again! Everybody feels cleansed because of the univer- 
sal whiteness, and the surliest cannot repel all the magic of the 
change. To give amusement to the picture, we have only to 
look at the rosy-cheeked boy and the lavghing girls at their new- 
found sports—the dilemmas into which the many adults are 
plunged who have been long talking of the speedy coming of win- 
ter and its snows, but never had resolution to get ready for its 
approach,—the cart and the plough, the barrow and the grind- 
stone, the spade, the chain and the drag, are all just where they 
should not be, and “How unlucky!” is the exclamation that 
should be changed to “‘ How procrastinating!” 

“In the city the transformation is seen in the country, and look- 
ing from my window abroad over the far-reaching and multitudi- 


nous roofs, and domes, and towers, I see novel sights, that well 
reward the attention that beholds them. And in the streets, where 
the early risers have to make their own paths, what comical forms 
are seen, and what fantastic ornaments are added to the doorways 
and the eves of the houses. Soon the brave boys are abroad with 
their shovels, in hope of the dimes, and the more fortunate lads 
introduce their new sleds to the grand drawing-room and to the 
sleigh-bell concert. How furious the ladies appear with their 
enormous burden of furs, out of which their faces shine like Friar 
Puck peeping from the disguise. The streets that yesterday were 
so desolate, where every traveller seemed to press on as though 
necessity glone would impel him to be out amid the whirlwind of 
dust, — animated as though some proud festival was to 
be cele And look, where the snow has melted, and the 
falling waters, caught by the frost, are changed to icicles, and 
hang like jewelry along the eves, over the doors, by the window- 
sill, on the blinds and shutters ; and as the sunbeam shines through 
them, what splendid prisms they are! What beauty springs from 
that white ray of light! And, if we have eyes to see, what beauty 
shines all around our paths! What wonders lie hid in the crystals 
of the snow, as various as the beauties of the summer field where 
the botanist walks, and as richly abounding in rewards to him 
who studies their forms. So with the ice, exhibiting, as truly as 
the earth, the series of formations of crust upon crust, beautifully 
diversified by the suspended globules, each one 


“ Like a dew-drop shrined 
Within a crystal stone.”’ 


Did you ever hear the ringing of the crystals in the tall pines, 
when every branch was glittering with its gorgeous burden, and 
the winds begin to rise? I have heard the pines moan and sing 
when the autumn winds sighed through them, and roar with the 
surging of the storm; but there is no sound more strange and 
melodious than when their tall tops and wide branches heave to 
and fro in the rocking wind, and the guitar-tinkle of the breaking 
and falling crystals comes softer and more magical than the 
strokes of the steel amid the music of the orchestra, where the 
dancers are moving in “‘ the poetry of motion.” 

Speaking ot the frost bejewelled pines, reminds me of the river 
and the waterfall that in the summer time blend their music with 
that of the sighing woods. But how seldom is a word said for 
water scenery in the winter! Waterfalls, torrents, cataracts, have 
aspects in winter that no other season can present, and aspects of 
splendor, too. The arrested waters in the plunge, the flow, the 
foam, the spray, build up wondrous sights for the observer. To 
look up through the rock-ribbed avenue, and behold the massive 
piles of the masonry of the frost, is to behold scenery that im- 
presses the mind with awe—that teaches the soul that there is a 
symbol of “the beauty of holiness” in the solemn loveliness of 
the scene. The beholding of Niagara in winter, has impressed 
the poet more than its glory in the summer or the autumn; and, 
while gazing on the stupendous wonder, when the frost shows 
there its might and glory, who can fail to recall the lines of Cole- 
ridge in the vale of Chamouny : 

“ Torrents, methinks, that heard a mighty voice, 

And stopped at once amid their maddest plunge! 

Motionless torrents! Silent cataracts! 

Who made you glorious as the gates of heaven 

Beneath the keen full moon’ who bade the sun 

Clothe you with rainbows?” 
Transfixed by the splendor, charmed by the beauty, and awe- 
struck by the majesty of the scene, only the “ still small voice” 
gives the reverent answer. 

And then above all, the winter scenery of the skies—the gor- 
geousness of the sunset, and the unequalled splendor with which 
the moon rises—the broadening glory of the ‘ Northern Lights,” 
and the added sanctity of the stars! But when to what the eye 
sees above, we add what, by our warm firesides, we read of, the 
regions where the Aurora Borealis has its chief magnificence, and 
the very carnival of the air is witnessed where the flashing meteors 
cross and re-cross the heavens, tilling space with most fantastic 
forms and shapes, we can, in some degree, estimate how great a 
#ival winter is, when the seasons compare their attractions in the 
matter of scenery ; and if we will look about us with a cheerful 
spirit, which is needed to ward off the fogs and mists of summer 
from the heart, we shall see enough to make us appreciate the 
beauty of the winter, with as glad a heart as when the poet wrote 


of where 
‘the red-breast sat and sang 
Betwixt the tufts of snow on the bare branch 
Of mossy apple tree.”’ 


RISING OF AN AFRICAN DESERT STREAM. 

About four o’clock in the afternoon, there was a cry in the en- 
campment—* El wany jace!” “the Wady is coming!’ Going 
out to look I saw a broad white sheet of foam advancing from the 
south between the trees of the valley. In ten minutes after, a 
river of water came pouring along and spread all around us, con- 
verting the place of our encampment into an isle of the valley. 
The current in its deepest part was very powerful, capable of car- 

ing away sheep and cattle, and uprooting trees. This is one of 
the most interesting phenomena I have witnessed during my pres- 
ent tour in Africa. The scene, indeed, was perfectly African. 
Rain had been observed falling in the south; black clouds. and 
darkness covered the zone of the heavens ; and an hour afterwards 
came pouring down this river of water into the dry, parched-up 
valley. This incident of Wady Tinta-ghoda explains the scrip- 
tural phrase, “ Rivers of waters,” for here, indeed, was a river of 
water appearing in an instant, and almost without notice.—Rich- 

’s Narrative of a Mission to Central Africa. 


True purity of taste is a quality of the mind; it is a feeling 
which can, with little difficulty, be acquired by the refinement 
of intelligence : whereas purity of manners is the result of wise 
habits, in which all the interests of the soul are mingled and in 
harmony with the progress of intelligence. That is why the har- 
mony of good taste and of good manners is more common than 
the existence of taste without manners, or of manners without 


taste.—Raderer. 
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GRAVE OF FRANKLIN. 

The drawing which we present below, by our artist, Mr. Dev- 
ereux, represents the unostentatious resting-place. of Dr. Benja- 
min Franklin. It is in Christ Church burying ground, corner of 
Fifth and Arch Streets, Philadelphia, and is an object of much 
attraction to all strangers who visit the “city of brotherly love.” 
Dr. Franklin says in his will: “I wish to be buried by the side of 
my wife, if it may be, and that a marble stone, to be made 4 
Chambers, six feet long, four feet wide, plain, with only a small 
moulding round the upper edge, and this inscription—‘ Benjamin 
and Deborah Franklin, 1790,’ to be placed over us both.” 
Strictly to the letter was this will carried out, and there reposes 
the ashes of this great man—marked by this unpretending grave- 
stone—unostentatious, but we think, nevertheless, distinguished 
and appropriate. There is, somehow, a majesty in a modest epi- 
taph that sounding titles and classic quotations cannot attain. 
Thus, then, rests with this simple but expressive inscription over 
their ashes, Benjamin and Deborah, in the spot correctly delineated 
below by our artist. ; 


EAST VIEW 


PLATE PRESENTED TO DR. HITCHCOCK. 

We present for our readers, on the opposite page, a very accu- 
rate representation of the elegant service of silver presented to 
David K. Hitchcock, D.D.S., by his friends in this city. The 
service in its intrinsic value is a most beautiful and choice tribute, 
and the very delicate and friendly manner of its conveyance added 
a charm to the whole compliment, and greatly enhanced its value 
in the eyes of the recipient. The set is composed of a massive 
silver pitcher, teapot, sugar, cream and slop bowls, all made of 

ure silver coin, six silver goblets lined with pure gold, and a 
arge tray, etc. The pitcher is twenty inches in height, with a 
cupid neatly seated upon the handle, and the sides bearing the 
busts of President Pierce and the Sultan of Turkey, beautifully 
developed, with a variety of workmanship ornamentally displayed 
throughout the whole body and handle of the pitcher. Upon the 
front is richly engraved, in old English, the following inscription ; 
“ To David K. Hitchcock, D.D.S. Presented by his friends, as a 
token of their appreciation of his public services, and their regard for 
his private charities. Boston, July 4, 1853.” The tea set is beau- 
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OF BUCKINGHAM PALACE, ST. JAMES 


tifully decorated, and exhibits rich specimens of scroll work, 
evincing great taste in design, and very excellent workmanship. 
The gobiets are girdled with a neat vine or wreath of leaves and 
grapery, being lined with pure gold. The silver ware was made 
to order under the direction of Mr. Eben Cutler, of this city, who 
is entitled to much credit for his artistic skill in preparing it. The 
above has been on exhibition a few days at the store of A. Hews, 
Jr., 217 Washington Street. No one at the present day will 
question the importance of dental surgery, especially in its con- 
nection with the health and comfort of the human family. Expe- 
rience has proved that the healthful action of the digestive powers 
mainly depends on the sound condition of the masticating organs. 
That these organs may properly perform their office, it is often 
necessary to employ the aid of experienced and accomplished 
operators. And, in this connection, we may say, that few den- 
tists, have had more experience, in this city or elsewhere, or have 
done more to improve the art, and perfect its many intricate 
details, probably, than has Dr. Hitchcock, whose books show 
an amount of business during the last sixteen years approach- 
ing to nearly $140,000. 

ith ample means, deriv- 
ed from his extensivé busi- 
ness, Dr. Hitchcock has 
won an enviable name in 
this community, by his 
unostentatious and extend- 
ed charities, his liberal 
spirit and good citizenship, 
which have a 


ave ths token o 


have elicited this token of 


more immediate subject 
which has led to the pres- 
ent gift, and which ex- 
plains, in part, the idea of 
introducing the head of 
the Sultan of Turkey in 
Comnection with that of 
Hinijj), the President of the Uni- 
HM: ted States, on the largest 
Flee of plate in, the bri 
i iant set, is the fact, that 
mill it has come to the know- 
|) ledge of the doctor’s 
friends that afew 

Bi! @ young subject of the Sul- 
Bi tan arrived on our shores, 


recommended by a distin- 
guished gentleman at Con- 
stantinople, who sought to 
learn some useful profess- 
ion, which, on returning,he 
might practise in his native 
city. During the last two 
or three years, Dr. H. has 
carefully taught him the 
art of dentistry in every 
department, and is now 
about to sedd him back to 
Constantinople, to the Sul- 
tan’s dominions, with all 
the nécessary implements 
of his calling, to practise 
an art that no native Tark 
has ever yet attempted. 
Such a liberal and gener- 
ous act y not to be ight 
garded in a personal light 
alone; a national 
bearing, and will do more 
to create a good and friend- 
ly feeling among the Sul- 
tan’s subjects, and with 
the Sultan himself, to- 
wards our country, and 
our citizens when abroad,” 
than the longest and most 
important diplomatic 
parchment ever drawn up 
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in the foreign office at Washington. We have examined the list 
of contributors to the plate, and are pleased to see that it embraces 
among its names some of our most distinguished citizens, and 
also the signature of the highest official functionary of the country. 
It is-the cultivation of such a cosmopolitan spirit as this gen- 
erous deed, on Dr. Hitchcock’s part, is calculated to promote, 
which will eventually bring the principal nations of the earth upon 
a general and friendly footing. It is a philanthropic object thus 
to disseminate the benefits of any art or science wide-cast through 
lands that have never known its application, or the remarkable 
convenience’ to be derived from its extraordinary and very perfect 
resources. The mere presentation ofthe beautiful and elaborately 
wrought service of plate (which, by the way, pays a most delicate 
and remarkable compliment to the Sultan himself, in coupling 
him thus with the revered chief magistrate of our Union), is sim- 
ly the recognition of a great principle, a national, a cosmopolitan 
i. that it 1s well to cultivate and hold up to general appreciation. 
Science and art should be confined to no one country, to no single 
people, but diffused throughout the length and breadth of the 
he. We have already astonished England with our reaping 
machines, our locksmiths, and in a thousand different lines of 


RESIDENCE OF QUEEN VICTORIA. 


mechanics, and now it is but in keeping for us to show our cua- 
ning in the art of dentistry to the children of the East. To our 
mind, it is one of the noblest efforts of genius to diffuse the knowl- 
edge of art to the farthest regions of the earth. Our discoveries 
and inventions belong equally to all portions of the world. There 
is no reason why all should not participate inthem. ‘The differ- 
ent channels of art are liable to be discovered anywhere, and it 
is foolish to confine the benefits to be derived from thence to any 
rticular interest. We call it discovery; it is equally the 
nowledge of truth that has existed forever; it is merely the car- 
vying out of a principle already acknowledged, and should be 
eveloped and made manifest to all who may be interested in it. 
Perhaps while treating upon this subject, we should not refer to 
one art alone, but add, there is no discovery or no improvement 
in which the principle of general good may not be diffused. And 
it is the part of a journalist, not alone to make manifest the good 
of the few, but the grand principle of good for the million. We 
consider such testimonials of appreciation of character, talent and 
enterprise as well worthy of record, and at the same time, as 
conferring honor alike on the contributors and the recipient of 
such tokens of regard and estimation. 


THE ARAB HORSE. 

Layard, the explorer of Nineveh, who is as familiar with Arabs 
as he is with antiquities, gives, in his late work on Assyria, some 
curious details respecting the true horse of the desert. Contrary 
to the popular notion, the real Arabian is celebrated less for 
unrivalled swiftness than for extraordinary powers of endurance. 
Its usual paces are but two—a quick walk, often averaging four 
or five miles an hour, and a half running canter, for only when 
pursued does a Bedouin put hisjmare to full speed. It is the dis- 
tance they will travel in emergency, the weight they will carry, 
and the comparative trifle of food they require, which render the 
Arabian horses so valuable. Layard says he knew of a celebrated 
mare, which had carried two men in chain armor beyond the 
reach of some Aneyza pursuers. This mare rarely had more than 
twelve handfuls of barley in twenty-four hours, except in the 
spring, when the pastures were green ; and it is only the mares of 
the wealthy Bedouins who get even this allowance. The conse- 
quence is, that, except in the spring, the Arab horse is lean and 
unsightly. They are never placed under cover in summer, nor 
protected from the biting winds of the desert in winter. The sad- 
dle is rarely taken from their backs.—N. E. Cultivator. 


SERVICE OF SILVER PRESENTED TO DR. D. K. HITCHCOCK. 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
DEATH. 


BY SIDNEY E. CHURCH. 


It comes in the morn, ere the dawn of day 

Has chased the dark shades from the earth away ; 
Ere yet in the east is a radiant hight 

That brings up the day from the darkness of night; 
While the flickering stars, fading one by one, 

As its light goes out ‘neath the glorious sun, 

Are but types of a mortal light fading away, 

*Neath the light of a brilliant and glorious day. © 


It comes at the noon, *neath the glowing rays 

Of the sun, as it looks with an ardent gaze ; 

When the grass end’ the fipwers are all growing bright, 
And are glistening still in the warm sunlight ; 

While the trees, and the rocks, and the mountains old, 
Are covered all o'er with a web of gold; 

It comes in a moment, to hurry away 

The wearying soul from its home of clay. 


It comes at the eve, as the lingering day 

Is slowly and silently passing away ; 

It comes in the night, when the sable pall 

Is thrown in its darkness o’er one and o’er all; 
It comes in & moment that none may tell 

Ere is heard the sound of its dreaded knell; 
When the heart is light and the spirits high, 
Or the moments are dragging but slowly by. 


Tis a demon dread, or an angel bright, 

Which the happy flee, or the sad invite; 

It sunders the holiest and happiest tie, 

Or it lifts the poor soul to a throne on high; 

It will rend the heart as it whispers “Come,” 
Or ’t wilflead all the weary and desolate home; 
Yet its coming and going no one can tell, 

E’er is heard the sound of its dreaded knell. 
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PYRAMIDS OF EGYPT. 


BY DR. JEROME V. C. SMITH. 


A PERSONAL examination of those vast monuments of a remote 
antiquity gave me a true idea of their appearance, and corrected 
many erroneous opinions entertained in regard to the character of 
their masonry. 

In consequence of the circulation of a paragraph through the 
universal newspaper press, within the last few weeks, relating to 
the altitude of those celebrated structures—the principal glory of 
modern Egypt—stating that the Pyramid of Cheops is eight hun- 
dred feet high, one object of this communication is to correct a mis- 
take—for it has not, and, moreover, it never had, such an altitude 
—and, in the next place, to give a plain history of their origin 
and present condition. 

Herodotus, the father of profane history, 2 Greek, who was 
born 484 years before Christ, early in life manifested an indomit- 
able love for travel. He went over a large section of the country 
between the Black Sea and the mouth of the river Danube, South- 
ern Italy, and finally, the land of the Pharaohs, at a period when 
the institutions of the Valley of the Nile were in a vigorous con- 
dition, the government comparatively strong, and the priesthood 
in the enjoyment of their ancient privileges. 

Prompted by a curiosity which brooked no restraints, and stim- 
ulated by a thirst of knowledge, Herodotus collected together from 
various sources, but especially from the mouths of the priests, 
with whom he appears to have been on terms of social inter- 
course, the traditions and the facts, as they were stated to him, 
illustrative of the origin, object and final completion of the most 
remarkable of the pyramids of Geezeh. Notwithstanding the 
researches of modern travellers, and the explorations of Belzoni, 
Col Vyse, Mr. Salt, and a host of savans, the representatives of 
various sections of Europe, down to the last, most thorough of 
any. Since Champollion left the field—Dr. Lepsus, of Berlin—we 
are still obliged to turn to the pages of Herodotus for whatever is 
known of the remotest condition of those mighty artificial masses 
of hewn stone on the margin of the Lybian Desert. 

All the pyramids, wherever found in Egypt, are either in the 
immediate vicinity of the river, or, if now remote from it—as 
some of them are—the shifting of the stream in course of ages is 
the cause of it. With a view to transporting the materials of 
which they are built, it was a matter of economy to locate them 
as near as possible to the Nile, without endangering the founda- 
tions by the encroachments of the swiftly-running water. 

All the pyramids are square, having immensely broad bases, 
with courses of hewn stone, in large blocks, varying, from three to 
four feet in width to six and ten in length, roughly cut, but never 
smooth and polished. 

By giving the exact dimensions of the monster pyramid of ail, 
that of Cheops, the reader will have a conception of the majesty 
of the undertaking by the builders. Of the mind that conceived 
the project of rearing such a monument for transmitting his name 
and prowess to succeeding times, little is known beyond the rela- 
tions of Herodotus. All records belonging to the archives of the 
king’s day in whose reign the pyramid was commenced, are for- 
ever lost, unless, in after times, something may be discovered in 
concealed recesses of this mysterious. structure, that may gratify 
the prying curiosity of scholars and adventurers; consequently, 
we all fall back upon Herodotus for the scanty materials within 
reach upon this particular branch of inquiry. 

According to him, Cheops, also called Suphis in the writings of 
other ancients, reigned 2123 years before the commencement of 
the Christian era, and in his reign the greatest in size of all the 


pyramids was constructed by his orders. From all accounts, he 
was an oppressor, and a bad ruler in all réspects. No name in 
the list of the Pharaohs was so odious to the Egyptians, who were 
a gloomy, industrious, ingenious nation of religious bigots. 

One reason why they detested the remembrance of Cheops, grew 
out of the circumstance that he shut up the doors of all the tem- 
ples, and forbid the people to make sacrifices. A second was 
equally calculaied to excite their detestation of a constitutional 
tyrant. He compelled them to labor by compulsion in hewing 
stone at the quarries, and dragging them down to the boats. 

One hundred thousand men were in service three months at a 
time, when they were relieved by an equal number, and that for 
twenty successive years. Ten years were devoted to the con- 
struction of an inclined plane or causeway for conveying the stone 
to the spot where the pyramid was to stand, and three years more 
in levelling the ledge of rock for a platform on which the mighty 
pile was erected. 

Cheops was on the throne fifty years, and never relaxed his 
characteristic severities in the whole of that long period. When 
completed, it was considered one of the seven wonders of the 
world, according to Diodorus, who was a contemporary with 
Julius Cxsar. When he wrote, he stated the curious fact that the 
pyramids of Geezeh were a thousand years old. But we now 
know they must have been older. 

By an exact measurement of the present base of this monster 
pile of hewn stone, it covers twelve acres, three roods and three poles. 
Owing to a prodigious accumulation of dry sand, which has been 
blowing round it for more than two thousand years, to the depth 
of many perpendicular feet, the real extent of the base line cannot 
be seen. Before encroached upon in this manner from the Lybian 
Desert, the true base covered thirteen acres, one rood and twenty-two 


This enormous mass is four-sided, sloping on each face till they 
meet in a point—having a perpendicular ‘height, originally, of 
four hundred and eighty fect nine inches. The top has been 
thrown off by rude hands at a remote date, leaving a platform 
about thirty-two feet square, where several large, loose blocks of 
soft, yellowish limestone sre lying, scratched over with the names 
of visitors. The width of each face, close to the sand, is seven 
hundred and thirty-two feet. Deeper down at the foundation, the 
width of each is known to be seven hundred and fifty-six feet. 
By the calculations of several eminent engineers, the solid con- 
tents of the pyramid of Cheops is 85,000,000 cubic feet. It is the 
opinion of accurate surveyors, that there is sufficient space in the 
masonry for thirty-seven hundred rooms, thirty-four feet long, 
seventeen feet seven inches wide, and nineteen feet two inches 
high—leaving the contents of every second chamber solid, for a 
partition wall. 

Sir Gardner Wilkinson and Col. Vyse are the best and most 
recent authorities in respect to the dimensions of this unsurpassed 
monument of human labor. “ The side, then,” says Sir Gardner, 
“ 378, half of 756, with the angle 51 deg. 50 min., requires a per- 
pendicular of 480-9, and deducting twenty feet for the fallen 
apex, leaves 460-9 for the present height. The base of the apex, 
thirty-two feet, by a similar calculation, gives about twenty feet for 
its perpendicular, and this deducted from 480-9, is preferable to 
any other calculation of the present height. It is also evident, by 
the same process, that with the base given by Col. Vyse, the 
angle 51 deg. 50 min., would require the perpendicular height, 
when entire, to be 486 feet, and at present, without the apex of 
twenty feet, 466 feet.” 

A little to the west of this, is the pyramid of Cephren, called 
after the king who built it—the successor of Cheops, who is also 
called Sen-Saophis, who began to reign 2083 years before our era, 
is equally an object of intense curiosity, although considerably 
smaller than its neighbor. 

An impression seems to be general, that the pyramids are made 
of great blocks of granite ; but they are not, and on finding stone 
of an entirely different character, it was something of a disap- 
pointment. All the granite I discovered in the great pyramid is 
in the interior. At the entrance, there are four slabs exposed to 
view, viz., the posts of the door, and the two pieces that meet 
overhead like the ends of two rafters, sustaining the weight above. 

A coarse, porous kind of hard limestone is the bed on which 

the whole fabric rests. To level it extensively enough for the 
base covering thirteen acres was a bold undertaking, and a tedious 
process. On this the rough blocks were laid, tier above tier, from 
the bottom to the top. Each and every one of the stones in the 
courses, as far as I could ascertain by persevering effort, is mag- 
nesian limestone. Some of them are harder than others, but any 
and all that could be experimented upon, could be easily battered 
to pieces with a hammer. The color is a dingy white in a fresh 
fracture, but on the sides exposed to the weather, a grayish, gran- 
ite-like appearance is taken on. Many, if not a major part of the 
blocks contain sea-shells, perfect as on the day when they were 
imbedded in the bottom of an aneient river, in which the animal 
lived and died. Some large sized amonites were projecting quite 
prominently, in consequence of exterior decomposition of the 
stone that holds them. Some of the blocks are ten feet long, 
others perhaps fifteen, while many may be much less; but they 
are pretty uniformly three feet in thickness on the side in sight. 
Thousands of them lie in heaps—tumbled off by the exertions of 
somebody, nobody knows when—which, on inspection, are about 
three feet in thickness, by four in width. The courses constitute 
stairs, high steps, to be sure; and were they not thus laid, it 
would be literally impossible to ascend. 

The great pyramid, if Pliny’s testimony is credited, had a cov- 
ering; not a vestige of it can be detected about the premises, 
however, at this late period. Standing at the foot and looking 
up, the effect is singular on some persons. They feel a sense of 
vertigo approaching, which is arrested by turning from the object. 


Walking about the angles, trying the geological character of 
the stones, speculating upon the amazing number of blocks con- 
cealed deep down in the sand, as well as the heap that we clam- 
bered over to reach the entrance on the north side, we saw two 
jackals, or foxes—it was not determined precisely which—some 
two hundred feet above our heads, running along on the edges of 
the courses. By shouting, they skulked into some crevice, and 
concealed themselves in the interior. This cireumstance shows 
that the joints or openings are not remarkably close. 

To visit Egypt and not go to the top of the pyramid, would be 
like going to Constantinople without seeing the Sultan. Fol- 
lowed by a rabble of nearly naked, supple, rude Arabs from a 
little village within a mile of the site, they were clamorous to 
take us up. In the din of voices, three were bargained with for 
each one of us. One on each side, one step in advance, pulling 
us onward and upward by our hands, while a third in the rear 
gave a tremendous lift when the others made the jerk, the ascent 
was rapidly accomplished. 

Stopping occasionally for breath, in about ten minutes we were 
safely standing on the giddy summit. A fresh breeze was in fall 
blast up there in the clouds, obliging me to clench firmly to. one 
of the loose stones on the platform, which proved a capital anchor. 
An immense field of vision was before us, up and down the Nile, 
and into both deserts. While meditating on this elevated plat- 
form—which by the way seemed quite too small for safety in a 
gale—it was a time for contrasting the accounts of the condition 
of the pyramids given by the ancient writers, heretofore quoted, 
with the results of our own observation and experience while on 
the spot. 

Herodotus informs us that “on the exterior was engraved in 
Egyptian characters, the sum expended in supplying the work- 
men with raphanus, onions and garlic—and he who interpreted 
the inscription told me, as I remember well, that it amounted to 
sixteen hundred talents.” If he meant the Attic talent of gold, 
each of which, in the currency of the United States, would be 
$10,555 93, the cost exceeded ten millions of dollars. 

“If that be true,” continues Herodotus, ‘how much must have 
been spent on the iron tools, the food and clothing of the work- 
men, etc.” It is questionable whether the Egyptians in the age 
of the monarch by whose command the undertaking was achieved, 
knew anything about the metal. Certainly, at an epoch much 
later, other nations used copper tools, which they had the art of 
hardening, now wholly lost. 

“ Reflections like our own were indulged by Diodorus Siculas, 
standing perhaps precisely on the same elevation. ‘‘ ‘The stone is 
said to have been brought from Arabia, a considerable distance, 
and the building made by mounds—inclined planes, machines not 
having been yet invented. What is most surprising is, that, 
though these structures are of such great antiquity, and all the 
surrounding country is of so sandy a nature, there is no trace of 
a mound, nor vestige of the chippings of the stones. So that the 
whole seems as if placed on the surrounding sand by the aid of 
some deity, rather than by the sole and gradual operations of 
man.” This was written about nineteen hundred and fifty years 
ago, which gives a clue to the external appearances both of the 
monuments and the immediate region, which has been modified 
since very considerably by an increased volume of sand. Strip- 
ping off the outside covering, by direction of some of the caliphs, 
to procure materials for mosques at Cairo, which they probably 
never used after being thrown down, on account of the difficulty 
of removal over loose sand some distance, and from thence full 
five miles further to the river, unless canals were used at high 
Nile, which is hardly probable, since stone might have been had 
in abundance for the rickety edifices of the capital, far more 
economically, in the ledges just back of the city. 

Gebel Masarah, a mountain on the eastern side of the Nile, 
contains quarries of vast extent, and out of them were the blocks 
taken for Cheops, not far from twenty-five miles above Cairo. 
On a tablet, in one of the openings, where the old stone masons 
wrought full four thousand years ago, is a representation of a 
sledge, on which is a mass of stone hauled by six oxen, associated 
with the name of Amosis—the king who knew not Joseph, accord- 
ing to Wilkinson—a Pharaoh who began to reign one thousand 
Jive hundred and seventy-five years before Christ. He lived twenty- 
two years, and while he was on the*throne Moses was born, just 
four years after Amosis assumed the government. 

In another quarry, close to a figure of a king, is the miniature 
figure of a workman gutting stone with a chisel and mallet. 
From these identical quarries stone is still wrought for floor 
stones and flaggings used in the dwellings of Cairo. 

A large part of the morning was consumed in reaching the 
pyramids, although we left Cairo very early, for the purpose of 
having time enough for a thorough exploration. Hours were 
also required for reconnoitering the ground, looking at one ruin 
and another, and in walking about the gigantic creations before 
us, which was no small undertaking, considering we went round 
a thirteen acre lot, wallowing in loose sand, or leaping from stone 
to stone. After the final ascent, the sun was getting too low in 
the west to hazard an exploration inside, and reach Cairo before 
the gates would be closed for the night. Hence a second visit 
was proposed on another occasion, for completing the examination. 

Going to Geezeh and getting away, are about as difficult as 
studying the history of the pyramids. Preparations must be 
made the day previous, by engaging donkeys, the only mode of 
conveyance. They are stupid, little, long-eared fellows, loaded 
with large saddles, with a pomel in front nearly the size of a tea- 
kettle. A driver runs behind, half-clothed, with rarely more than 
one eye, shuffling over the ground in capacious red morocco 
shoes, thumping the asses evéry few minutes as though the inten- 
tion were to crush their bones to powder. Away they start, giv- 
ing the rider a sudden jerk that tries the strength of his back. 
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After ambling up the streams as far as Old Cairo, formerly 
called Fastat, four miles, amid mounds of rubbish, straw, piles of 
grain spread out on the ground, and a rabble of Arabs, camels, 
dogs and women, a steep bank is to be descended, where a rickety, 

“uncouth boat is waiting for customers. Of course, the donkeys 
never move voluntarily, and on approaching the. gunwale, the 

‘ boatmen are obliged to pitch them head over heels, the best way 
they can, and when they have taken a sufficient amount of freight 
in the shape of Franks, beggars, muleteers, fellahs, veiled women 
and sore-eyed children, they push off into the rapid stream. 


Those who have never seen better conveniences for ferrying a 
broad river, are in no apprehension of danger ; but we were very 
properly alarmed at the strange management, torn sail, spliced 
oars and constant tendency to collision with other floating mon- 
strosities crossing in the other direction from Geezeh, the opposite 
landing. 

When we reached the Lybian side, the bank was also steep and 
muddy from the constant stamping of human feet; and getting 
ashore was quite as much of a feat as entering the cangia at Fastat. 
A tremendous excitement prevailed at the land level, on reaching 
it from the water. It was an authorized fair, which had brought 
together the villagers for miles, who were laden with eggs, fowls, 
grain, beans, pods of sweet acacia—something like string bean- 
pods, of which the Arabs are excessively fond—bundles of green 
cain, which they also chew for the sweet juice, and, in short, 
whatever they could muster was spread on mats far and wide, for 
- Bale. 
Just beyond the spot in the occupancy of the pedlers, among 
half broken down tumuli of mud, broken pottery, fractured bricks, 
superficial cellars, bones, and mangy dogs sleeping in filth under 
the burning rays of a blazing sun, was a drove of cattle, panting 
from heat, without a green leaf or spear of grass to assuage their 
hunger, kept from straying by drivers with sharp goads. 

They were driven all the way from Dongola, following the 
river for the sake of water. On the shoulders there is a large, 
round hump, giving them a singular appearance. With short 
horns, thick-set bodies, and short legs, they, on the whole, were 
better animals than could have been anticipated, considering the 
distance they had travelled from the interior, of something of a 
stretch towards the interior of Africa. 

We were told the spot was a regular cattle mart, where droves 
remained, as they arrived, till sold. It is not unusual for three 
or four of them to be found dead every morning, probably from 
excessive heat, hunger and thirst, being goaded by each other, 
trampled upon, and other like causes. — 

An army of miserable, gaunt, yellow-haired dogs, with thin, 
sharp jaws set with teeth as sharp as steel needles, are perpetually 
prowling round among the ruins, sleeping, skulking behind earth- 
heaps, or hiding in pits, but always within the reach of a death 
odor, when one of the poor bullocks drops dead. They appear to 
have a correct notion of probable events in that direction, by 
always being in waiting. When discovered, the carcase is dragged 
to the outside, and by the time those thus employed fairly turn 
their backs, a posse of savage, nearly famished dogs seize it with 
mad avidity, and away they run with the body, raising the light 
dust as they go with the nimbleness of their feet. 

As soon as they get their prize in some out-of-the-way locality, 
where they are not in apprehension of being disturbed, the limbs 
are torn off with astonishing rapidity ; and before it would seem 
possible, without human assistance with knives, the bones are 
bared and scattered about where each dog gnaws at his leisure. 


Sitting on my donkey, I looked down into a sort of cellar 
where some of those ferocious scavengers were pulling, hauling, 
tearing off strips of muscles, barking and growling over their dis- 
gusting mass of putrid food. A more shocking exhibition of pure 
animal appetite is rarely witnessed. 

When we had fairly cleared all opposing obstacles, striking the 
ridge of a dyke, we sped onward towards the pyramids, passing, 
of course, more new and strange sights than we had ever met 
before. To relate minutely a tenth part of the incidents that 
belong to an excursion through Arab villages, palm groves, dove 
cotes, veiled females, barefooted, and dressed in a single garment, 
camels tied one to the other in long, single files, stepping as cau- 
tiously as cats, with no more noise that if they were walking 
across a cotton comforter, would be tedious. People with but 
one eye, besides being minus the fore-finger of the right hand, and 
a front tooth on the right side of the upper jaw, to say nothing of 
painful instances of complete blindness, are constantly presenting 
themselves, go in whatever direction we may. 

A convenient day was selected for a second excursion for the 
express purpose of threading the interior of the great pyramid; 
and, as before, we made ample preparations to leave Cairo just at 
daylight, as soon as persons were allowed to pass through the 
gates. 

Long before reaching Old Cairo, to our amazement, instead of 
the Arab donkey driver who had been engaged, we found our- 
selves under the guidance of only one man, who was a stranger, 
and a Cyclops. On expressing our disappointment and vexation, 
he stated that the contractor was sick, but he knew the way, and 
would serve us satisfactorily. As he had arrived at the ferry, it 
was on the whole concluded to make the best of the .natter and 
proceed 


Several minor adventures were encountered, not worth chron- 
icling, however, relating to crossing canals, efforts to drive away 
importunate Arabs, who determined to be our attendants whether 
we wanted them or not, in connection with a perpetual ring in our 
ears of backsheish, a clamorous cry for a present. Leaving the 
donkeys with the one-eyed groom, not far from the line where the 
sand comes down on the meadow, we footed it up the steep, 
. fatiguing rise to the base of Cheops, where we had been before. 


A large company of stalwort, half-nude, limber-jointed Arabs 
were collected, who, in connection withthe gang that encircled 
myself and companion, made up a very respectable sized mob, of 
which we two constituted a nucleus about which all the rest 
revolved. Taking the precaution to carry matches and a candle, 
a few hard biseuit and other small eatables in our pockets, we 
commenced clambering up to the entrance into the side of the 
pyramid, still inconveniently pressed upon by the crowd, vocifer- 
ous to be taken into service. 

On reaching the opening, there sat a sheik of the village, de- 
puted by the Pasha to watch over the ruins, to prevent robberies, 
to give safe conduct to strangers, and extori from them, under 
cover of law, all he can get. He was not the guardian on duty 
when we made the previous visitation. To our consternation, 
the old bronze-faced rascal demanded a sum equivalent to half a 
dollar each for permission to pass the portal. 


This was an outrageous exaction, which he had no authority 
for asking. With our best show of spirit, it all amounted to just 
nothing at all ‘before Egyptians. Having neither canes, pistols, 
guns, swords nor jacknives, indeed, no kind of terrific apparatus 
to make an impressive demonstration with, there we stood awhile, 
querying what course to pursue. Finally, cutting a candle in 
two, lighting both pieces, for a plunge, the custode forbid it, 
unless the fee exacted was paid. We told the impudent, black- 
eyed fellows—who were all in the same breath insisting that they 
would go in with us—that we would not have any of them, pre- 
ferring to run for luck quite alone. In the midst of the increasing 
din of harsh voices, we stepped in a little way, but our feet slip- 
ping, down we slid, in a twinkling, quite to the extremity of a 
square stone tube, about eighty feet distant, where we brought up 
against a wall with a jerk that was anything but agreeable. Look- 
ing up from whence we came so hurriedly, the sparkling optics of 
the Arabs were pecring in with the restless activity of the eyes of 
a hundred boa-constrictors. e 

A dark, dismal place it was ; but while re-adjusting ourselves, 
straightening up, and, as Sinbad did in the tomb, looking about 
to ascertain how to get out, one of the Arabs came gently sliding 
down to where we stood—with a demurreh, he was engaged to 
show the way. Clinching one hand into the girdle round his 
waist, away he strode, while one of us held fast to the other’s 
coat tail, the internal exploration was properly commenced. 

Without attempting a description of the turns and windings, 
the ups and downs as we progressed, suffice it that, in the course 
of events, we reached an apartment called the queen’s chamber. 
So closely are the joinings of the hammered granite slabs com- 
posing the walls, that they can scarcely be detected. That dark, 
solitary room is seventy-two feet above the land level, and four 
hundred and eight below the apex of the pyramid, before it was 
thrown down. Just seventy-one feet above is another chamber. 
Originally, in order to enter, it was necessary to pass four port- 
cullises of hard granite, which were raised and lowered by moving 
in deep cut grooves. 

Groping about in the king’s chamber—for so it is designated— 
@ measurement gives an extreme length of thirty-four feet, by 
s2venteen and seven inches wide, and nineteen feet high between 
the floors. The walls are of polished granite, two slabs consti- 
tuting a wall on each side, admirably joined, making it difficult 
to detect the line of contact. Slabs of granite cover the entire 
room, constituting the ceiling overhead. To have transported 
them from Upper Egypt, where all the granite appears-to have 
been procured, and finally put them in their present position, 
astonishes the spectator, and quite throws into the shade the 
grandest engineering processes of this very learned mechanical 


age. 

In this chamber, entered by a small door, nearly opposite, is a 
stone coffin of red granite, which must also have been obtained 
by hewing a boulder in the margin of the Desert of Arabia, a mile 
or two east of the first cataract of the Nile. This sarcophagus is 
just seven feet four inches long, three broad, by three feet one 
inch high—being three inches narrower than the door through 
which it passed when introduced where it remains. How a mon- 
ster in magnitude, so exceedingly heavy and difficult to handle, 
was taken along the gyratory passages, puts even conjecture at 
defiance. 

Neither figures, cartouches nor masks are anywhere discernible 
upon it. Ventilating tubes lead off to some undiscovered point 
from the king’s chamber. Overhead is another room. We did not 
craw] into it, on account of the difficulty of doing so. Those who 
have been in say it is three feet six inches high only—the floor 
being the upper side of the ceiling of the one below. In fact, 
there are three more similar cavities, one superior to the other, 
and each and all of them belong to the economy of the structure, 
to sustain a great weight, without being obliged to have a solid 
mass of stone. 

Notwithstanding the heat of the day without, the temperature 
was not at all disagreeable or oppressive within. A fine dust, the 
accumulation of a hundred decades, was put slightly in motion 
by shuffling along the winding passages. 

Herodotus learned from the priests that in preparing the rock 
to receive the pyramid, an island was formed, around -which the 
waters of the Nile flowed by means of a canal communicating 
with the river. On that was placed the box or sarcophagus for 
holding the king’s body. 

On account of the exceeding unpopularity of the great exacting 
monarch, his body is presumed never to have been placed there, 
by some, while others fully believe it may still be there, so se- 
curely protected y the mountain of stone that it has never been 
disturbed by the ruthless hands of robbers or barbarians. 


No trace of the canal has been détected on the plain between 


the river and the margin of the desert, and hence an opinion is 


prevalent among explorers, that no communication of the kind 
ever existed, and that the story of the priests was only a sheer 
fabrication. 

After an inspection of the mighty works looming to the heav- 
ens, no one questions the ability of the ancient engineers to have 
introduced water in a canal, and even construct the island; but a 
majority of topographers insist upon it that it could not be that 
such a singular and useless expenditure of labor and treasure 
could have been undertaken. But the building of the pyramid 
itself is quite as miraculous as the canal entering through a tunnel 
to reach the island. 

If at anytime treasures were hidden in the interior, either in 
the king’s r, or, indeed, in any other accessible place, they 
were stolen more than two thousand years ago. One Aibek Bey, 
a famous fellow in his day, in the year A.D., 1250, was the mas- 
ter of Lower Egypt, and it is conclusively ascertained that the 
pyramid of Cheops was pretty thoroughly searched by his direction. 


Still earlier, however, in A. D. 820, the first pening seems to 
have been made, of which there is any authenticated account, by 
digging a long passage into the mass of solid masonry, some 
considerable distance below the present and only legitimate en- 
trance. It must have proved a laborious failure. The workmen 
never gained a single apartment. 

Very possibly the Persians, under that monster of a conqueror, 
Cambysses, may have explored the now empty chambers, and 
carried away whatever may have been deposited in them worth 
having. 

According to the Arabic chroniclers, the Caliph Mamoon, one 
thovsand years since, penetrated far enough to obtain a rich trea- 
sure, without finding one. In the progress of the artisans who 
cut the passage, abundant evidences of former researches by some 
one who had been there before them were discoverable. Mamoon 
saw the disappointment of his people, who had probably been 
encouraged to perseverance with an expectation of a great reward 
in the wealth they should strike in the course of their explora- 
tions. This occurred when the laborers were about abandoning 
their undertakins. To prevent a demonstration that might have 
been troublesome to a tyrant, the caliph had quite a large amount 
of money artfully secreted at the extremity of the canal they had 
hewn out—the timely discovery of which quelled all the incipient 
murmuring, and they no doubt divided the money without know- 
ing but it was the coinage of the Pharaohs. Tradition farther 
relates that the amount was about equal to the cost his highness 
had been at in the unsatisfactory enterprise. 

At the conclusion of my examination of the pyramid, after a 
deliberate analysis of its apparent scheme of architecture, I came 
to this result, viz., that the true plan of the interior has not yet 
been ascertained. The kivg’s and queen’s chambers, and even 
the great stone sarcophagus, were never intended for anything but 
puzzles. 

It was a shrewd and philosophical suggestion of some one con- 
nected with the building of Cheops, that by leaving here and there 
a few empty apartments, they would baffle those who might have 
the energy to force their way into the interior in subsequent ages. 
They were right in the thought. No sooner have the vacant, dark 
places been reached, than all further efforts are generally aban- 
doned. A few have occasionally attempted to proceed through 
the fortress-like walls, but soon relinquished the undertaking. 

If treasures were ever deposited within this pyramid, or on the 
island under its base, they are still there in tact. But there is no 
substantial reason for supposing gold and silver or precious gems 
were hermetically sealed up there, unless a few ornaments were 
attached to the corpse of a defunct king; and even then, if the 
living were as chary, under the Pharaoh, of parting with their 
moncy as modern monarchs, no large sums would be likely to have 
been so uselessly appropriated as locking it up with the dead. 

With these views, I still think that the secret hiding-spot—the 
cavity of cavities, where memorials of the epoch of the construc- 
tion are deposited, has not been disturbed, nor is it likely to be 
for some thousands of years to come. 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.]} 
THE SHADOW AND THE SUNBEAM, 


BY D. M. P. WALKER. 
A shadow chased a sunbeam bright, 
O’er bill, and mound, and dale ; 
From morn till noon, from noon till night, 
It would the sunbeam hail. 


The sunbeam turned not once around, 
Or ever deigned reply ; 

Bat tripping lightly o'er the ground, 
It pointed to the sky. 


And when the evening shades appeared, 
It faint and fainter grew; 

But never more the shadow feared, 
For that grew paler too. 


And such is life, all shadowed o'er 
With gloom, and doubt, and fear; 
They chase, and call, and vex us sore, 

There is no resting here. 


Then lightly skim life’s billowy sea, 
Keep pointing to the sky; 

A morning dawns where shadows flea, 
And sunbeams never fly. 


+ 
+ > 


Should misfortune overtake, retrench—work harder—but never 
fly the track—confrone ditliculties with unflinching perseverance. 
Should F ten then fail, you will be honored; but shrink, and you 
espised. 
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(Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
BOSTON PULPIT.—No. 8. 


SOUTH CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH. 
REV. FREDERICK D. HUNTINGTON, PASTOR. 


BY REV. LUTHER FARNHAM. 


It was a remark of the writer’s rhetorical instructor— 
now the minister of the United States at Portugal—that 
“there is nothing so conducive to beautiful and true thought 
as a fit place in which to think.” This remark was recalled 
by the sight of the fine residence of the pastor of the South 
Congregational Church, on the Highlands of bury. 
The situation is removed from the noise and the 
town, and yet is easy of access. It is retired, airy, chaste 
and beautiful. It would strike a poet’s fancy, though too 
many of them have been compelled to compose in garrets. 
It is a true home; it is a sweet home for a minister, where 
everything conspires to beautiful and Christian thoughts, 
and to their proper arrangement in sermons. This is no 
trifling matter. It is not true, thata man can think in 
one place as well as in another. A counting-room may 
be good for its objects, and yet not be suited to an author. 
If it be said, that the youthful poet, with the unpoctical 
name of Alexander Smith, has written poetry in a counting- 
house, that has lately produced a stir on both sides of the 
water, it docs not prove that he would not have composed 
better poetry at the seat of Sir Walter Scott. If the pastor 
of Brattle Street Church writes excellent sermons at the 
parsonage in Court Street, it docs not prove that the donor 
of the parsonage was wise to confine the minister’s home to 
that spot forever; nor does it follow that Milton Hill is not 
a better spot for the composition of sermons. Is it likely 
that Irving or Longfellow would have written as much, or 
as well, if they had been obliged to compose in Wall or 
State Streets, instead of their own lovely homes¢ Would 
it have been possible for Jonathan Edwards to have com- 
posed his mighty work on the Will, or his “ History of Re- 
demption,” if he had been compelled to live in our Court 
Street? It is only necessary to ask these questions, to 
answer them. 


“The calm retreat the silent shade, 
With prayer and praise agree. 


They are alike fitted for 
study and composition. It 
was but a few days since, 
that a prominent pastor of 
this city fled away twelve 
miles from town to find the 
charms of solitude, where he 
might write his Sabbath scr- 
mon free from the noise of a 
commercial city, and the con- 
stant sounds of his door-bell. 
About a quarter of a cent 

, the erection of the Sou 
Church was 
spoken of. It was at a peri- 
od when the controversy be- 
tween Unitarians and Trini- 
tarians—using names that 
were then commonly used— 
was at its highest pitch. Al- 
though another church might 
have been needed at the 
South End, it is quite prob- 
able that this unhappy con- 
troversy, together with the 
erection of Pine Street 
Church, hard by, hastened 
the construction of this 
church. The corner stone 
was laid with the usual reli- 
gious services on the morn- 
ing of the seventh of August, 
1827. The plate deposited 
under the corner stone bears 
the following inscription :— 
Lord God is one 

rd.’ South Congregation- 
al Church. This stone laid 
on the 7th day of August, 
A.D., 1827. Building Com- 
mittee, Ephraim Marsh, Thos. 
Brewer, Walter Cornell, Jo- 
seph D. Emery, Josiah F. 
Flagg, Henry H. Fuller, 
Henry Hatch, Thomas Hunt- 
ing, Benjamin Stephens; 
Treasurer, Elisha Copeland, 
Jr.; Secretary, Robert T. 
Paine; Architect, Thomas 
W. Sumner. John Quincy 
Adame, President of the 
United States, Levi Lincoln, 
Governor of Massachusetts. 
Josiah Quincy, Mayor of 
Boston.” In the next num- 
ber of the —— Register 

peared the wing re- 
erection of 
another Unitarian Church in 
& section of our city, where, 
it is believed, the rapidly in- 
creasing population demands 
one, must be a subject of re- 
joicing to e sincere wor- 
ond true God.’ y the 
blessing of that God crown 
the labor of those who have 
associated to rear another 
‘temple to His name! May 
it go up in beauty, and en- 
dure th ages, to echo in 
their simplicity and purity 


the sublime ~~ of Jesus 
the Christ. 4 he South 


of brick, and was, for its day, 
an atracrive house. It con- 


\ 
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PORTRAIT OF REV. FREDERICK D. HUNTINGTON. 
[From daguerreotype, by Wurrte.] 


REGATIONAL CRURCH, CORNER OF WASHINGTON 


tains one hundred and forgy.tve pews on the floor, and 
forty-two in the galleries. e house was dedicated Janu- 
ary 30, 1828. services were of a highly interesting 
character. Three original hymns, composed by Rev, John 
Pierpont, Charles Sprague, Esq., and by an unknown 
friend, were sung on the occasion, Tbe sermon was by the 
late Rev. Henry Ware, D.D., of this city, from these words : 
“ Sanctify them through thy truth; thy word is trath.” 
The following passage of his discourse may be noticed as 
one that nearly all Christians would receive :—“ How, then, 
shall we determine the truth of doctrines? Simply 4 an 
appeal to the Scriptures. But men read differently. What 
is that to you? You read for yourself, not for others. 
But how can I be sure that I read aright? Is your inten- 
tion good? That is the important question. my un- 
derstanding and opportunities are small. God requires of 
ape no more than your circumstances will permit. In read- 
ng the Scriptures, however, observe these rules. Study 
them with a fair and honest. mind, with a single desire to 
understand them ; use the best human helps you can ob- 
tain; avoid extremes; adopt no sentiment inconsistent 
with the fandamental and undisputed doctrines of religion. 
Admit nothing which interferes with the principles of good 
morality. Do not say that here is too mach of reason, for 
it is a question of interpretation that you are required to 
examine.” On the 2ist of May following the dedication, 
Rev. Mellish Irving Motte, whd had previously been an 
Episcopal clergyman in one of the Southern States, was 
installed as _ of the society. Rev. Dr. Channing 
preached an able discourse on the occasion, on “thé great 
purpose of Christianity.” Mr.’ Motte continued with the 
society for fourteen years—a long period for one to remain 
over a new religious society, which, in a city, is always 
somewhat of an experiment. Rev. Mr. Huntington was 
the second pastor, and has been in office more than ten 
a his ordination having occurred on the evening of the 
9th of October, 1842, when Rev. Dr. Putnam preached a 
powerful sermon. Mr. Huntington is the son of a clergy- 
man. He was born in Hadley, in 1819. He was educated 
at Amherst College, and at the Cambridge Divinity School. 
In college, he gave promise of ‘his present distinction, and 
graduated at the head of his class. Not only Mr. Hunting- 
ton’s congregation, but the public will sustain us in term- 
ing him no common man, nor 
common preacher. For one 
80 young, he has established 
a really solid and brilliant 
reputation; and we suspect 
there are but few instances 
in the oo the mutual 
affection o tor and 
is so che 
evoted and untiring minis- 
try of this youthfu tor, 
the society, but small when 


he began to preside over it, 


has so grown, that the church 


is too small to accommodate 
thosé who wish to worship 


there, and, it is said, there 
are always numbers of fari- 


lies and persons in waiting 


to procure seats. Under his 


was burden- 
ed with, has been freely a 
Indeed, this society has 
roverbial for for its 
ony, rs, enter- 
prise an rosperit 
an earnest and impressive 
preacher, a devoted and affec- 
tionate pastor, a scholar, a 
mtleman and a Christian. 
© one can hear Mr. Hant- 
ington speak, and forget the 
impressiveness of his man- 
ner, and the excellence of his 
elocution. He has a finely- 
modulated, deep-toned and 
rich voice, that has been care- 
fully sari - His coun- 
tenance is of be ity, 
reminding one of weet wee 
said of the late President 
Kirkland, “his face is a ben- 
ediction.” Of all the read- 
ers we ever listened to, he is 


— ers, to a happy marriage. 

Lat, this, not the least of 
ished rtues, be cher- 


AND CASTLE STREETS, BOSTON. ly heritage to their 1 


one of the best. Indeed, the 
Scriptures as he reads them 
“ are best of all sermons, 
~ for the hearer has the letter 
of Scripture, the spirit, and a 
copamentary upon the whole. 
The course of the South Con- 
gregational Society in refer- 
wi, ence the of their 

| ~ pastor has been honorable 


and reflects credit upon fim. 
self. He was settled upon a 


dollars, which has been rais- 
» is now three thousand dollars 
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A CALIFORNIA LAKE. 

Lake Bigler, described by the Placerville Herald, is certainly 
one of the curiosities of California. It lies at a great elevation, 
between two distinct ridges of the Sierra Nevada, and but one 
and a half miles to the north of Johnson’s route to Carson Valley. 
It is at least fifty miles long, with an average width of from ten 
to twenty miles, and is of great depth. It never freezes, though 
surrounded a great part of the year by snow. It abounds with 
fish of several varieties, among which the speckled trout, many of 
large + ize, and the salmon, real salmon, predominate. They are 
taken in considerable numbers by the Indians that resort to this, 
their wildly romantic and beautiful summer retreat. So clear are 
its waters, that a stone or other objects can be distinctly seen at 
the bottom, thirty or forty feet. About midway between two ex- 
tremes of the lake, on the eastern side, is a singular over arched 
chasm, in the wall of rocks, that leads to unknown caverns and 
dark recesses, said by the Indians to be the abode of spirits. 
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Tse Mecnanics’ Farr.—The seventh exhibition of American 
manufactures and mechanic arts, under the direction of the Mas 
sachusetts Charitable Mechanic Association, will open in this city 
-on Wednesday, Sept. 14th, and clore on Saturday evening, Oct. 
Ist. Faneuil and Quincy Halls, in which the exhibition will be 
held, are to be joined by a novel suspension bridge, built upon a 
similar model to the new structure at Niagara Falls for a railway. 


+ > 


 APPRENTICES.—At Philadelphia, on the 30th ult., Judge Kane 
gave his opinion in the case of an absconding apprentice from 
Delaware, who was arrested in Philadelphia recently under the 
itive law, and decided that the law applied to all fugitives, 
ther white or black ; and the runaway apprentice was accord- 
ingly ordered into the custody of his master. 


+ > 


Mount Vernon.—The Cincinnati Atlas suggests the purchase 
of Mount Vernon by Congress for a summer Presidential man- 
sion. This would obviate any objection to the purchase on the 
score of lack of constitutional powers. 


SPLINTERS. 


. Itis a proverb at our colleges, that the students who grad- 
uate with the highest honors, are seldom heard of afterwards. 
.»+. Dr. Justin Edwards, of Andover, died at the Virginia 
Springs the other day. He had filled many responsible stations. 
.++. There is an editor in North Carolina with seven bullets in 
his body—received in duels and street encounters. Pleasant! 
. Mrs. Otto Goldschmidt was at last accounts receiving the 
congratulations of her friends on a recent addition to her family. 
.+-. Hon. Abbott Lawrence gave an elegant entertainment to 
the Earl of Ellesmere and friends while they were in Boston. 
+.» Col. J. P. Wetherell, one of the richest men in Philadel- 
phia, died there a few days since. 
+++. Julian’s gigantic red posters, announcing his appearance 
at Castle Garden, adorn the brick piles of Broadway. 
.++. Dr, Robert Cutler, for several years treasurer of Virginia, 
died recently of cholera morbus at his residence in Richmond. 
. At Springfield, Mass., a lady sent the following volunteer 
toast :—‘ Spruce old bachelors, the evergreens of society.” 
. It is not enough for a man to have merit and virtue ; but 
be: must know how to bring himself into play. 
_+e+« In New York 12,000,000 torpedoes were manufactured and 
sold by one man, during the six months preceding the 4th of July. 
+++» Punch gives the following direction how to rise early :— 
“ Live next door to a house where Cochin China fowls are kept.” 
++» Lewis Dill, of Fincastle, Va., accidentally killed himself 
with his rifle, It was his custom to prime before loading. 
t . The farmers in Iowa say they can hardly sleep at night, 
on account of the noise made by the rapid growth of the corn. 
. The P. O. Department has decided that the stamp of the 
Nesbit envelope cannot be cut off and used to pre-pay other letters. 
+++ Wm. Lourens, a clerk in the Fayetteville, N.C., post-office, 
has been arrested for robbing the mail. 
., +++. The King of Prussia has, at his own expense, circulated 
more than 25,000 copies of the Bible among the troops in his army. 
.+«+ Letters from Florence revive the rumor that the Grand 
Duke of Tuscany was about to abdicate in favor of his son. 
Mercantile advices from Vienna state that a conviction 


prevailed that the Turkish question might be considered as settled. 


STRUGGLES OF GENIUS. 

A peremptory condition of genius seems to be its early environ- 
ment by adverse circumstances and oppressive influences. Few 
of the great men who have left their names engraven deep upon 
the tablets of history, have stepped without an effort into places 
of commanding influence. The tender flower that is born to 
gladden a few bright eyes, may bloom in the rich soil and care- 
fully tended seclusion of the garden, but the giant oak, that 
crowns the lofty summit, and spreads abroad its leafy arms, giv- 
ing shelter like a monarch, and defying the lightning, like Ajax, 
struggles up through storms and hail and mountain blast, clinging 
to the rude rock with fierce tenacity, and finding exulting life 
where the flower would perish. 

So it is with the master spirits of mankind ; you can scarce find 
a single name of note, either in literature, politics, art, arms or 
science, upon whose cradle fortune has smiled. It seems as if the 
“ primrose path of dalliance” worried the feet that press it more 
than the rugged roads where rocks so bar the advancing step. 
Strife seems to be the element of genius, and success is wrung, 
nine times out of ten, out of a hard battle with the world. The 
spoiled children of what the world calls fortune, are rarely the 
spoiled children of fame also. Are not the proofs of this assertion 
multifarious? Need we specify more minutely a few examples ? 

Look at the father of ancient poets, blind Homer, groping his 
way through the world, but calling music from his harp-strings 
that might charm the gods. Look at Milton, living in stormy, 
revolutionary times, and so ill-appreciated that the copyright of 
his immortal poems is sold for £10. Look at Columbus, begging 
bread for his child at the gate of a convent, and wandering from 
court to court to obtain the means to give a new world to the old. 
Remember Oliver Goldsmith pulverizing drugs in an apothecary’s 
mortar—he whose strains were to delight an Augustan era, and 
perhaps to echo to all time ; Gifford, toiling on a cobbler’s bench ; 
Crabbe, stern poet of life’s struggles, reduced to the verge of star- 
vation and despair, and only relieved by the noble charity of 
Edmund Barke ; Cervantes, the prince of humorists, rich in intel- 
lectual wealth, and poor in the world’s goods ; Otway, one of the 
finest of English dramatists, choked by the crust he eagerly swal- 
lowed at the expiration of an interval of famine. But why go 
through the list? Little does the casual reader, who glances over 
pages sparkling with wit and humor, think of the cankering care, 
the physical and mental suffering, by which the intellect that 
charms him has been nurtured. Little does the crowded parquet, 
entertained by the apparently easy and natural grace of the smiling 
dancer, who bounds and undulates before it, think what physical 
agonies she has endured before her muscles have conquered that 
suppleness and airy elasticity. 

Even if genius has no physical suffering to contend with, it 
finds its elements of effort and struggle in tempestuous passions 
and disturbing sensibilities. It is amidst the fury of the elements 
that the vivid lightning has its birth; talent may be nurtured in 
calm—genius expands only beneath a stormy sky. Byron inher- 
ited a peerage when a boy; famous, flattered, courted, admired— 
that rare thing, a noble poet and a poet-noble—his whole life was 
at war with himself and with the world ; a painful and turbulent 
career. Napoleon had a rugged training ; his early life was dark- 
ened by misfortune. The Duke de Reichstadt, the son and grand- 
son of an emperor, was nurtured amid more than “ Capuan 
delights.” Mark the difference of their fortunes ; one was a have, 
the other—nothing ! 


4 > 


Musicat.—It is stated that Madame Grisi and Signor Mario 
intend wholly to retire from the stage on the close of their 
engagement in America. The days of Italian dearth seem 
to be rapidly approaching, unless Mlle. Donzelli or Mile. Marie 
Lablache should prove what the daughters of such fathers ought 
to be—great and skilful songstresses. A new Jenny Lind, how- 
ever, is reported to have turned up in Germany—Mlle. Ney, a 
dramatic soprano, who undertakes the parts of Donna Anna, 
Lucia, Valentine (in Les Huguenots), and Norma.” 


+ > 
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A muniricent Girt To number of gen- 
tlemen of Philadelphia have purchased the lot known as the 
“ Hunting Park Course,” with the view of having it converted 
into a public drive and pleasure-ground for the free use and enjoy- 
ment of the people. The lot, containing forty-four acres, was 
offered for sale at forty-four thousand dollars. Eleven persons, 
contributing each four thousand dollars, made up the price de- 
manded, and secured the property. 


» 


Convexity or tHe Eartu.—A man, six feet high, standing 
in the middle of an extensive plain, can see the surface of the 
earth around him to the distance of three miles on every side ; he 
stands in a circle whose diameter is six miles. A man of equal 
size, standing outside of this circle, could not be seen by the man 
stationed in the centre. 


» 


Artistic Ipza.—The United States Agricultural Society have 
employed the artist Lossing to sketch a view of Mount Vernon 
and objects of interest there, including the celebrated carved 
mantel, sculptured with agricultural devices. The society are 
intending to ornament a diploma of membership with the sketches. 


Inpta Rupper Boats —A letter from Camp McClelland, west 
side of the Shyenne River, May 3d, says the India rubber boats 
purchased for the use of the Northern Pacific Railroad Expedition 
have worked admirably, and have given entire satisfaction. 


Momentary Arrtictions.—As snow is of itself cold, yet 
warms and refreshes the earth, so afflictions, although in themselves 
grievances, yet keep the soul warm, and make it fruitful. 


THE WAY WITH PRINCES. 

In Florence, a few weeks ago, Prince Lichtenstein proposed a 
member of the Windischgratz family as a member of a club or 
re-union there. Now, as the Austrians are all hated in Italy, this 
young man, probably very amiable in himself, was black-balled. 
The consequence was that Prince Lichtenstein, like all military 
sabreurs, was furious ; he called out the military, occupied all the 
posts, threatened to interfere with the popular amusements, and 
called a meeting of the club to which he said :—“ The ballot is all 
nonsense, the ballot is not freedom, let us have publicity.” Of 
course, with the sword hanging over their heads, the members of 
the club not do otherwise than assent, and the result was, 
that the te who was the day before black-balled, was then 
unanimously elected. 


A succEstive Memento.—What more touching commentary 
upon the misfortunes of Marie Antoinette, than the simple cash 
entry made by the sexton, and yet to be seen, in the parish records 
of the Madeleine,—“ Paid seven francs for a coffin for the Widow 


Capet !”—Such is life ! 


+ » 
+ > 


Funny, put TrRuE.—An exchange paper says If a man 
were to sell out by calling everything by its right name, he ‘would 
be knocked down before he got to the corner of the street.” He 
would deserve to be, at any rate. 


Currrer Suip.—The clipper ship “ Diamond of the Deep” 
was launched from Jackson’s yard, East Boston, the other day. 
This is the ninth ship, of gigantic proportions, that has been 
launched at East Boston within a year. 


> 


A Fact seronp Diseute.—Theie is hardly a man intelligent 
enough to know the evil he does. 


MARRIAGES. 


In this city, by Rev. Mr. Schwarz, Mr. Jacob Albrecht, of Bangor, Me.; to 
Miss D. F. Grimmer. 

By Kev. Dr. Neal, Mr. George H. Howe to Maria M. Morton, of 8. Paris, Me. 

By Rev Mr. Streeter, Mr. Samue! B. Hobart to Miss Fanny M. Bowen. 

By Rev. Mr. Miner, Mr. Ernest Becker, of Dorchester, to Adelaide Gammons. 

By Rev. Mr. Burlingham, John KR. Stili, Eeq., to Miss Abby M. Perkins. 

By Rev. Dr. Stow. Stratford C. H. Bailey, Kaq., of New York, to 
Clark formerly of Hubbardston. 
mf by Rev. Dr. Worcester, Mr. William Shatswell te Miss Mary Eliza- 

h Sveiling 

At North Chelmsford, by Rev. Mr. Clark, Mr. Samuel 8. Roberts, of Benton, 
Me., to Miss Nancy P. téreen, of Lowell. 

At Worcester, by Kev. Mr. Adams, Mr. Charles W. Dascomb to Mrs. Sabra 
F. Abbott; Mr. Nathan 8. Hale to Miss Anna Parsons 

At Clinton, by Rev. Mr. Bowers, Mr. J. N. W. Brown to Miss Sarah M. Pierce, 
both of Sterling. 

At New Bedford, by Rev. Mr. Stowe, Mr. Andrew M. Braley to Miss Eliza- 
beth L. Taber. 

At Portland, Me., by Rev. Mr. Eaton, Mr. William B. Eaton, of Lawrence, 
Mass., to Miss Marion W. Drinkwater, of Yarmouth. 


DEATHS. 


Jn this city, Miss Eliza G. Tompkins, 22; Isaac B. Stone Esq., of Haynes- 
ville, Ala., 39; Mrs. Mary Ann, wife of Mr. James Powers, formerly of Halifax, 
N.S., 34; Miss Mary ian Oakes 23; Mrs. Abigail, wife of Mr. Harris Low, 60; 
Mrs. Bally Gammons, 48; Mrs. Margary, widow of Capt. James Whalan, 74; 
Miss Mary Greene 87: Mra. Margaret Simington, 38; Mrs. Louisa Wolcott, 65. 

At Roxbury, Mr. Robert Clouston, 70. 

At Charlestown, Mrs. Hannah Morgan, formerly of Duxbury, 69. 

At East Cambridge, Mrs. Rhoda. wife of Mr. J. 8. Breck 40. 

At Plymouth, Judge Nahum Mitchell, of Bridgewater, 83. 

At Springfield, Mr. Elijah Porter. 75 

At Templeton Dea. Samuel Kendall, og of Clinton 89. 

At Ellsworth, Me., Major Alfred Langdon 8 

At Rockland, Me.. Mr. Joseph Condon. 59 Laer James Gross, 65. 

At Greenport, L. {., Mr. Henry De Camp, 95. 

At New York, Mr. Francis Marsh, 34. 

At Aurora, Cayuga county, N. Y., Hen. J 

At Oswego, Tioga county, N. Y., Mr. James Holmes, 99. 

At Bordentown, N.J.. Capt. McCall, U. 3. Navy, 70. 

At Freystown, Pa., Mrs. Catherine Seider, 102. 

At Navy Bay, of yellow fever, Capt. Watson Ferris, late of ship John Stuart, 
of New York. Gis remains were brought home in the steamer (Georgia 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
THE LAND OF THE LIVING. 


BY MRS. M. W. CURTIS. 


Call ye this the land of life? 
Where the shadow falleth 
Darkiy o’er the new made graves, 
Whence our loved ones calleth,— 
Warning us, thoug': we tread 
Where hope flowers are springing, 
Soon will all these joys be fled, 
Desolation bringing. 


Yet there is a land of life, ° 
Where sweet flowers bloom ever ; 
Time and change may not come there, 
There is bliss forever ; 
Shadows fall not in that land, 
Troubles come there pever ; 
Endless joys await us there, 
There is life forever. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
AUNT WHITNEY’S EXPERIENCE. 


I once had an aunt whose society I valued very highly. She 
had seen much of life and its varied scenes, and her conversation 
was both amusing and instructive. The style in which she ex- 
pressed her sentiments was somewhat peculiar, but the good 
humor and kindness which could be perceived in every word, 
made ample amends for any freedom of speech that she might 
exercise. 

At the time she was visiting my father’s family, an intimate 
friend of mine, a young lady who was shortly to be married, 
came to spend a few days with me. One day we were alone to- 
gether—Louise confidentially communicating to me her glowing 
hopes and anticipations, and I, who felt a sisterly interest in her 
welfare and happiness, listening with delight to the untried plans 
she was so enthusiastically forming, while at the same time half 
regretting that another object should occupy that place in her 
thoughts, which I flattered myself I had so recently occupied. 

While we were thus busily engaged, my aunt slowly entered 
the room, and seating herself quictly in a rocking chair, drew out 
her knitting; not, however, without glancing at us with some 
curiosity. 

“Don’t let me interrupt your conversation, girls,” she said, 
with a smile, on observing that her entrance had occasioned us to 
be silent as mutes. “If you stop talking, I shall think I am 
rather unwelcome company.” 

“@ no indeed!” replied Louise, quickly. “ Our conversation 
was of no consequence at all; I was only filling Helen’s head 
with my nonsense.” And the gay girl gave me an arch look as 
she recollected her last remark, which I must own was rather a 
romantic one. “ Besides,” she added, ‘‘ Helen and myself would 
much rather hear you talk, than talk ourselves.” 

“I fear all young ladies would not respond to that sentiment,” 
was the good natured rejoinder of Aunt Whitney, as we both 
moved our seats nearer the rocking-chair, and prepared to spend 
an hour very agreeably; for my aunt had a very fascinating way 
of telling stories and giving good advice. She was gifted with a 
large fund of that kind of sense usually called ‘ common,” but 
I think it is, on the contrary, quite uncommon ; it being altogether 
superseded now-a-days, by the romantic and extravagant. 

“T hear that Louise is soon to be married,” remarked my aunt, 
abruptly, after a short pause. 

A deep blush which suffused the face of my friend as she bent 
lower over her work, was the only reply. 

“Do not anticipate too much happiness, my child,” she re- 
sumed, “for it will*inevitably be more or less alloyed with disap- 
pointment. I do not say this to dampen the joyousness of your 
feelings, but to remind you that even on the bush from which de- 
pends a beautiful and fragrant rose, thorns may also be found. 
It is an apt illustration of the sorrows and pleasures of life, and 
shows us that when we least realize it, one may be in close prox- 
imity to the other. Do not think I am reading you a dull lecture, 
my dear Louise, or conjuring up fancies too gloomy to be allied 
to reality.” 

“I do not, indeed,” said Louise, earnestly. “ Please to go on, 
for I shall prize your advice highly. And Helen, although she 
may not have occasion to practise it so soon as myself, can place 
it in the storehouse of her memory for future use.” 

“IT have a great mind to tell you something about my own 
married life,” added Aunt Whitney, thoughtfully resting her head 
upon her hands ; “and then you will be convinced that my wis- 
dom, if I possess any, has been earned by experience.” 

“« Why, I didn’t know that you ever had any troubles or trials 
in your life, Aunt Whitney !” I exclaimed, in surprise. “ You 
always look so placid, and are so kind and good-natured, and 
appear to take the world so casy, that I really imagined you were 
different from other people of my acquaintance.” 

“What a list of virtues you have given me, Helen !” she re- 
plied, with a pleasant smile. ‘To hear you, one might suppose 
I was a model of excellence. But to return to the subject; if 
you are agreed, I will go on.” 

Having both signified our assent, she resumed : 

“TI was married when quite young, and immediately moved to 
a distant State. Ihad been petted and indulged, nay, almost 
spoiled, by a doting mother, who neglected to tell me that I 
might not possibly find in another (even though he might be my 
husband) one who combined many virtues, but no faults; much 


excellence of character, but none of the weaknesses to which 
human nature is subject. In short, I really forgot that, like 
myself, he might occasionally lose his temper; that it was not in 
the common course of events that he should invariably wear a 
smile ; that his business might perplex him, and that, in conse- 
quence, he might look thoughtful and appear abstracted. I did 
not take into consideration the fact that those little attentions 
which are nothing in themselves, but which are so generally 
esteemed during the term of courtship, are discontinued as a 
matter of fact after marriage.” 

Louise and I could not suppress a smile. 

“Understand me; I do not mean that they should be discon- 
tinued, but that they are. I do not wonder you smile at the un- 
sophisticated ignorance of men and manners which I displayed. 
Though my husband was unusually kind and attentive to my 
wishes, and a better companion than generally falls to the lot of 
woman, yet I was foolish enough, during the first year of my 
wedded life, to make myself very unhappy about trifles. Remem- 
ber, Louise, when you become a wife, don’t magnify your hus- 
band’s faults. Trust me, he will have enough real ones to obviate 
the necessity of searching for imaginary failings. Do not expect 
too much, and you will not be disappointed. If you discover 
some defects of character of which you had no previous knowl- 
edge (and you will be sure to do so, for in courtship men and 
women, alike, are too apt to misrepresent themselves), consider 
that the human heart is deceitful and prone to hide its imperfec- 
tions ; and by kindness endeavor to reform those defects, if pos- 
sible ; or if that cannot be done, pass them gently over and strive 
to forget that they exist. At any rate, never allude to your hus- 
band’s shori-comings in the presence of a third person. He will 
be inclined to think that you desire to display your own superior- 


* ity, instead of working his reform. It is a bad plan; it never 


succeeded and it never will. 

“ But to return to myself. If my husband came home with a 
clouded brow, which I afterwards ascertained was the result of 
severe disappointment in business matters, I immediately thought 
that I had offended him in some unintentional way; my own 
face lengthened considerably, my spirits were depressed, and for 
that day, at least, we were not very happy. When he seemed 
thoughtful or absent-minded, I instantly conjectured that he had 
repented his marriage, or was absorbed in the memory of some 
former favorite. Did he quietly leave the house without a parting 
word, look, or kiss, I sincerely feared I had become indifferent to 
him, and that he had ceased to regard me with feelings of affec- 
tion. Did I exert my skill in preparing some elegant trifle, and 
he thoughtlessly forgot to notice it, I made myself miserable by 
thinking I had surely lost the art of pleasing him. Thus, con- 
trary to your assertion, Helen, you perceive that it indeed re- 
quired but an unimportant matter to make or mar my happiness ; 
the scale that balanced joy and sorrow being very delicately 
poised. 

“JT would not have you understand that I was always in this 
state of mind, for that would argue but unfavorably of the mar- 
riage relation. I can hardly tell now, when I look back to that 
eventful year in my life’s history, which preponderated ; as it 
needed as little to make me happy, as unhappy. The case would 
no doubt have been different had I not truly and devotedly loved 
my husband ; but as it was, a kind look; an affectionate word, or 
a cheerful smile, was quite sufficient. He unconsciously imputed 
my ejection of spirits to a natural despondency that could not 
be remedied ; but he did not know that it originated entirely in 
my ignorance of the human character, or, in other words, a lack 
of experience. 

“Thus I went on, being alternately depressed and elated, until 
a favorite cousin of my husband’s came to visit us. She was a 
joyous young creature, full of life and animation, and so modest 
and amiable that one could not help loving her. She was well 
informed and intelligent, and exerted a good influence upon me. 
Ihad become somewhat habituated to my husband’s manners, 
and they did not trouble me quite so much ; besides I had taken 
advantage of every occasion to note the appearance of other mar- 
ried couples, but could not perceive that the demeanor of husbands 
in general varied essentially from that of my own. 


“‘ At last I became so far reconciled to my lot, that my hus- 
band’s quiet entrance and departure was not sufficient to disturb 
my equanimity; and I found, upon trial, that when he seemed 
sad and dispirited, the best way of showing my own affection and 
securing his, was to express due sympathy, and look as cheerful 
as possible. Thus, you see, I was progressing slowly but surely, 
when a circumstance occurred that brought all my doubts and 
fears back in full force.” 

My aunt paused a moment, and we both looked up inquiringly. 
I had never hcard her refer.to her married life, and it seemed 
strange to me, novice as I then was, that a woman possessing so 
much good sense should permit herself to be made unhappy by 
such small matters. I did not then realize that “ trifles make up 
the sum of human happiness,” and that we are more or less de- 
pendent upon others for our weal or woe. 

“ This young cousin,” she resumed, “‘ had been with us about 
a month, when one day I surprised her in earnest conversation 
with my husband. Upon my entrance they both became silent, 
or at least Eunice did, while he tried to introduce a new topic. 
But I did not feel inclined to talk much; I was busy with my 
own thoughts. What were they talking about? I asked myself. 
Was it necessary to practise so much secrecy? Why could not I 
participate in their plans ¢ 

One thought suggested another, and after I had heard repeated 
whisperings, which sounded very suspiciously to my attentive 
ears, and which suddenly ceased upon my appearance, and when 
I noted the significant looks and disconnected words of both, I 


made up my mind that I was a very ill treated wife. I began to 
look with suspicion upon Eunice; but I could not believe that 
under that frank, winning manner and child-like guilelessness, 
there lurked a spirit of untruth and deceit. I watched my hus- 
band, but failed to discover anything unusual in his words or 
actions, save those significant looks and confidential interviews 
I have mentioned. What those meant, was more than I could © 
fathom ; for not a syllable did either party let drop, whereby I 

could gain an atom of information. Yes, I suppose I may as 

well confess it—I was growing decidedly jezlous of my husband.” 

“Who would have thought it!” simultaneously cried Louise 
and myself, in a breath. 

“It may seem very ludicrous to you,” continued the narrator, 
good humoredlv, “ but it was a source of great discomfort to me. 
In fact, I was so anxious and unhappy that my health began to 
fail. I kept my bed for a week and was really ill; though not a 
word of my trouble did I breathe to any one. No—I was much 
too proud to utter complaints or make reproaches. 

“But here I was once more at fault. I heard no more low 
talking, nor saw meaning looks, though both Eunice and my 
husband was with me most of the time. The former was unre- 
laxing in her attentions, and tried in every possible way to amuse 
and cheer me ; while the latter called a physician and displayed 
more solicitude than I had given him credit for. ‘ Surely, this 
does not look like deception,’ thought I, ‘ and I may have wronged 
them both.’ I again grew hopeful, and as my malady was of the 
mind rather than the body, I recovered rapidly. 

“In a few days I was about the house again, with a firm deter- 
mination to let nothing trouble me that I was not quite sure 
originated in something save fancy. But what are human re- 
solves! How little suffices to destroy them! The very next day 
I opened the parlor door suddenly, and heard the suppressed 
voice of Eunice say, ‘Hush! she is coming! What did that 
portend? Were not my former suspicions confirmed? Else, 
why did she care whether I was ‘ coming’ or not ? 

“T entered, and thought that Eunice looked consciously guilty, 
by the blush that covered her face, though my husband seemed 
unconscious that anything was at all wrong. I had naturally 
great command of my feelings, and you may be sure I did not 
suffer them to betray me; but perhaps you may be able to imag- 
ine the state of my mind at that moment, from what I have pre- 
viously told you. I wanted no more proof that I was deceived 
by one I had always treated as a sister; it was certainty to me.” 

Aunt Whitney again paused, and appeared very calm at the 
relation of such a disagreeable subject, and took up a stitch which 
she had dropped, with a great deal of complacency; at least, I 
thought she manifested far less emotion than I had anticipated. 

“What did you do next ?”’ asked Louise, timidly. 

“My husband invited me to take a walk with himself and 
Eunice,” was the reply, “and promised that it should prove satis- 
factory in every respect. Without demur I complied, and fol- 
lowed by Eunice we proceeded to a spot some distance from the 
house, which I had not visited for several weeks. In a moment I 
discovered what the words, ‘ Hush! she is coming!’ meant, while 
the mystery of the whispered conferences and the peculiar glances 
was also explained. Eunice—the little gipsy—stood by my side, 
rubbing her hands with glee and triumph, while my husband 
smilingly asked ‘if I was satisfied.’ ” 

“T’m so eager to know what it meant!” cried Louise. 

“It meant,” said my aunt, demurely, while a roguish twinkle 
appeared in her eye, “that I was so exceedingly foolish as to be 
jealous of my husband while assisting his gentle cousin Eunice 
to get up a tea party in the woods solely for my happiness, and 
wholly on my account.” 

“And you were jealous about a tea party, got up on your 
account, too! O fie, Aunt Whitney!” I exclaimed, as Louise 
joined in my merriment. 

“Ido feel rather ashamed about it, now, I must confess,” she 
rejoined, pleasantly ; “but it taught me a lesson I shall never 
forget. Eunice and my husband had intended it all as a pleasant 
surprise ; but the former, in two or three instances, came near | 
betraying her plans, as you have seen. The dear girl had exerted 
herself to the utmost to have all things in readiness, and not 
make me suspicious of what was geing on. She little suspected 
how far from the mark I was straying, when that beautiful green 
bower was being built, and the table so nicely laid within it. But 
I was set right at last.” 

“TI did not suspect such a happy ending,” remarked Louise, 
thoughtfully, when Aunt Whitney had ended. 

“ It was indeed fortunate for me,” rejoined the latter, “for my 
happiness came very near being sacrificed. I have not given you 
this long history because I suppose it likely that you are, or will 
be, in like error, but to show you both that we can be, if we please, 
the shapers of our own destinies, in a great measure. It is true, 
we may be more or less influenced by surreunding circumstances, 
and the errors of education ; but we can at least look at things in 
a rational light, and endeavor to conform our sentiments, tastes, 
and habits with those of him to whom we are conjoined for life. 
As I have tried to show, we shall certainly have trials enough in 
this world without imagining them, and so small an amount of 
real happiness, that we can ill afford to part with any portion.” 

“T shall remember your experience when I am in danger of 
becoming a victim to the ‘green-eyed monster,’” said Louise, 
gaily, “‘ and shall profit by your kind advice when placed in cir- 
cumstances that may demand it.” . 

“ Do so, my dear,” was my aunt’s cordial reply. ‘I shall not 


regret the exposure of my by-gone follies, if even one, only, is 
made better or wiser. Do not forget;” she added, with a smile, as 
she was about leaving the room, “that in the practice of patience, 
gentleness, and mutual forbearance, we enhance our own eee’, 
ness while contributing to that of others.” 
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EDITORIAL MELANGE, 
Dagu of the moon are on exhibition at the Crystal 
Palace——At Nashville, on the 5th inst., a gentleman jumped 
from the wire bridge into the river, a height of one hundred and 
fifty feet, and swam ashore. Foolish proceeding ——The Em- 
peror of Russia has entered on his 58th year, having been born 
on the 7th July, 1796.———The hotels at Saratoga are said to be 
doing a poor business this season, as compared with the two pre- 
vious years. Thousands of our fashionable people are now ab- 
sent in Europe.——The bill abolishing capital punishment has 
been signed by the Governor of Wisconsin.——Charles Caldwell, 
one of the most eminent medical men of the west, died recently 
at Louisville, Kentucky. He was a voluminous author, and well 
known to his profession.——Measures are being taken to erect a 
monument to the memory of Rev. Dr. Sharp.——The expenses 
of getting up the play of “‘ Sardanapalus,” at the Princess’ The- 
atre, are stated to have been not less than £3000. Raimondi, 
the composer, who convulsed Rome by a triple oratorio, has fol- 
lowed that success by an opera, the first act of which is serious, 
the next comic, and the last a performaace of both the first with 
a double scene——Mrs Elizabeth Carmichael has been fined £5 
in London for flogging her husband.——A call for a World’s 
Temperance Convention, to be held in New York city, on the Ist 
and 2d of September, is signed by a large number of prominent 
persons.——A naval college has been established in Quebec, Can- 
ada.——Mr. J. V. Thomas has astonished the fashionables at 
Niagara Falls by swimming across the river just below the cata- 
ract, and returning after taking a few minutes’ rest on the Canada 
side.——The silver shovel recently used in the ceremony of 
breaking ground for the Mountain Lake Water Company, at San 
Francisco, was banded with gold, and cost a thousand dollars. 
The same shovel was also employed at the dinner-table in shovel- 
ing into the plates of the ladies present, generous quantities of 
large ripe strawberries from a half bushel measure, which was 
filled with this rich fruit, gathered in the vicinity ——Variegated 
black marble is found on the White River, Arkansas, which is 
said to be equal to the Egyptian ——The Portsmouth Journal 
says that the terms humbugged and hippodromed are synonymous, 
but the latter is more classical than the former. The “ animals ” 
have recently visited Portsmouth, without giving much satisfac- 
tion ——The Comptroller shows that New York city taxes for 
next year will be $4,966,242, of which $350,000 is for cleansing 
streets !——-The London Times, it is said, will not, in future, be 
admitted into the island of Cuba. - Supposed reasons: Its publi- 
cation of the debate on the Cuban slave trade, which took place 
in the British House of Lords, and severe editorial articles on the 
same subject——Judge Hiram Manley, of Florida, is dead. He 
was a graduate of Harvard University ——A San Francisco cor- 
respondent of the St. Louis Intelligencer says that the Mormons 
are gaining a foothold in the southern portion of California, which 
excites a fear with some that after a while they may be found to 
be inconvenient neighbors.——Being favored by the government, 
the Jesuits have been invited to return to Mexico. Santa Anna 
is also preparing to unite the Church and State. It is stated 
that a female at Wheeling, Va., by representing herself to be the 
daughter of a deceased Irish gentleman, and the sudden and un- 
expected heiress of a very large legacy, has succeeded in procur- 
ing loans and endorsements from several of the citizens, amount- 
ing altogether to some $9000. 
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Revenve Currers.—The National Intelligencer understands 
that the six revenue cutters just built at Bristol and Somerset, 
Massachusetts, by J. M. Hood, contractor,—the builder of the 
celebrated swift clipper ship Pathfinder,—prove to “be perfect 
models in their way. They are called the William L. Marcy, the 
Jefferson Davis, the James C. Dobbin, the Robert McClelland, 
the James C. Campbell, and the Caleb Cushing. They were 
to be at once taken to New York, where they will be fitted for sea 
as soon as possible, to proceed thence without delay to their sev- 
eral stations in the revenue service. 

Goop Ipga.—The Springfield Republican proposes that a 
monument to Franklin be erected by the printers of the United 

_ States. The editor concludes his paragraph on the subject with 
the following sentence :—‘ The printers in the Republican office, 
every one of whom ‘earns his bread by the sweat of his brow,’ 
will back up these wishes with a contribution of twenty-five dol- 
lars.” A good suggestion and a good beginning. 


Cuniovs.—The first weeping willow in England was planted 
by Pope, the poet. Having received a present of some figs from 
Turkey, and observing a twig in the basket ready to bud, he 
planted it in his garden and it soon became a fine tree. From 
this stock all the weeping willows in England and America 
originated. 
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Oprression.—The Countess Blanche Teleky has been sen- 
tenced to ten years’ imprisonment by a military court in Hungary, 
for having communicated with the political refugees abroad ; her 
governess has also been condemned to undergo three years’ con- 
finement, and a female servant thirteen months, for the same 
offence. 
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Fast.—Passengers taking the six o’clock morning express 
train of the Hudson River Railroad, arrive at Niagara Falls at 
twenty five minutes past eight the same evening. This is the 


shortest route to the Falls. 
“4 » 
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Unueattny.—Ten-minute meals, bolted under continual ap- 
prehension that the train will start and leave you before you have 
eaten enough, are among the miseries of modern travel. 


Wayside Gatherings. 


The New York Battery, when enlarged, will contain twenty- 
four acres. 

One half the army of the United States is employed upon the 
Mexican frontier. 

Seven persons are now under sentence of death in the States of 
New persey, Pennsylvania, Georgia and New York. 

Large deposits of coal have recently been discovered on the 
bank of the Ohio River, near Newburg, Indiana. 

Joseph Grant fell from his wagon, at New Bedford, while reach- 
ing forward for the reins, and broke his neck. 

J. R. Billingsby was arrested at Memphis for swindling and 
defrauding citizens of Nashville of about $30,000. 

The dry goods’ clerks of Providence, R.I., are about to devise 
means for reducing the number of hours of their daily labor. 

There are thirty-one thousand insane and idiotic persons in the 
United States—one to every eight hundred inhabitants. 

It seems the Croton Reservoir is well stocked with fish. The 
spawn float in; the fish are formed, and when formed cannot get 
out. 

A Prussian boy was run over and killed, lately, on the Niagara 
Falls Railroad, some three miles from the Suspension Bridge. 
He was lying upon the track asleep. 

The legislature of New York has passed a law requiring railway 
companies to construct and maintain fences along the line of the 
railroads in that State. 

Capt. Jesse Genn, of Provincetown, fisherman, committed sui- 
cide recently, by shooting himself with a pistol. For some years 
he has been insane at times. 

A new species of grasshopper has proved very destructive this 
season in the vicinity of Mercersburg, Pennsylvania. It is very 
voracious, devouring grass, corn, potatoes, onions, etc. 

J. Garvill, a wealthy lawyer, residing in Owen county, Ken- 
tucky, took seven slaves to Cincinnati, lately, and gave them their 
liberty, with ample means for sustaining them for one year. 

The widow of Stephen D. Gray, of Vermont, who was killed 
on the Michigan Central Railroad last winter, has received a gift 
from the company of three thousand dollars. 

If all the money circulating in the United States were divided 
equally among the inhabitants, every one would rejoice—for 
about three minutes—in the possession of twelve dollars. 

The War Department are endeavoring to collect together a 
considerable detachment of recruits to be sent as soon as possible 
to California and Oregon, to join the 2d and 4th infantry. 

There is now a surplus of within a fraction of $22,000,000 in 
the treasury, notwithstanding the Secretary is redeeming United 
States stocks, and otherwise paying the public debt as fast as the 
law to that end will allow him. 

Jotham Parsons, Esq., of Brooklyn, New York, has recently 
made a donation of $3500 to the Freewill Baptist Education 
Society, for aid to indigent students who are designing to enter 
the ministry. 

The Hamilton (Ohio) Intelligencer states that the Rev. Dr. 
Tomlinson, who committed suicide some weeks since at his home 
in Clermont county, was the ninth suicide in the family, eight 
brothers having preceded him in self-destruction. 


Foreign Items. 


Mr. Hobbs, the celebrated American lock-picker, has achieved 
another triumph in London. 

Very serious aggrehensions begin to be entertained that there 
will be a bad harvest in many parts of Austria. 

A “nugget” of gold, weighing one hundred and thirty-five 
pounds, and worth thirty thousand dollars, is exhibiting in London. 

Handel’s tuning-fork was sold recently, in London, for sixteen 
dollars. At the same sale a violin, of remarkable excellence, 
brought twelve hundred dollars. . 


Mr. Honan, the celebrated Times “correspondent” in Lom- 
bardy, and author of a work detailing the campaign of the Pied- 
montese army, died recently in London. 


It is said, in a letter from Malta, of the 12th ultimo, that Abd- 
el-Kader has proposed to assume the command of a corps of na- 
tive cavalry in the Turkish service, in case of a war with Russia. 

A letter dated Calcutta, states the season to be very sickly there. 
Among the victims of cholera, were Capt. Pike, of ship Columbia, 
of Boston, and Capt. Jones, of ship Eliza F. Mason, of Phila- 
delphia. 

The authorities of Madrid have deemed it necessary to prohibit 
the drawing of teeth in the public streets: first, because it is de- 
rogatory to the dignity of the dentists’ profession ; and, secondly, 
because “it stains the streets with blood.” 

The French press mostly view the Eastern difficulties as about 
over. The Porte had paid the cash to the French treasury for 
40,000 Vincennes rifles, and took the opportunity to contradict 
the report that the Turkish finances were exhausted. 


The first volume of Halliwell’s prodigious, two-hundred dollar 
edition of Shakspere, has appeared. It is very severely criticized 
in the papers ; and we infer, from what we have read of it, that 
the work will be valuable only as a specimen of typography and 
illustration. 

The lord mayor of London is doing the State some service by 
judicious hospitality. He assembled at a conversazione a great 
number of teachers of public schools, and invited to meet them 
several pomene eminent in art and science. The evening passed 
pleasantly in instructive conversation. 

They talk of a new and wonderful pile-driver in England. The 
plan of it is this: fix your pile upright on the ground; load a 
twelve-pounder, and suspend it directly over the top of the pile, 
muzzle downward ; touch off the gun, and the shot will drive the 
pile in, out of sight. 

The new empress has been guilty of showing a little affection, 
which, as our readers know, is not etiquette at courts. When her 
friend Merimee was nominated as senator—a nomination which 
she had long solicited—she ran to the emperor, on his return 
from Paris to St. Cloud, and gave him two kisses in the presence 
of all his attendants. 

A late Paris letter says :—‘‘ The number of emigrants for the 
United States is daily increasing; and on Frida t, 642 Ger- 
mans, men, women, and children, passed thro Paris on the'r 
way to Havre, where they emharked for the shores of ‘the land 
of the free,’ on Monday last. Since January, 1853 (six months), 
the number of emigrauss is calculated to be 200,000; all are well 
off, going to live as freemen, far from the bondage of European: 
despotism.” 


Sands of Gold. 


.-+. Reasonable men are the best dictionaries of conversa- 
tion.— Goethe. 

.-+. Charles V. has said that a man who knew four languages 
was worth four men.—M. de Montlosier. 

.... Wish you to know if a soul is of free being and temper, 
put to the proof his respect for the magistrates.— Riouffe. 

..-. Man is a central creature between the animals, that is to 
say, the most perfect form, which unites the traits of all in the 
most complete epitome.— Herder. 

.--. There are those who prefer the language of the mind to 
that of the soul. They are very like those who are indifferent to 
the sight of a starry night, and who run to an exhibition of fire- 
works.—Richer. 

.-.. When you have need of a needle, you move your fingers 
delicately, with a wise caution. Use the same precaution with 
the inevitable dullness of life : give attention ; keep yourself from 
imprudent precipitation ; and do not take it by the point.—Rance. 

.... When men are unhappy, they do not imagine they can 
ever cease to be so ; and when some calamity has fallen on them, 
they do not see how they can get rid of it. Nevertheless both 
arrive ; and the gods have ordered it so, in the end men seek it 
from the gods.—£pictete. 

.... Perfect friendship puts us under the necessity of being 
virtuous. As it can only be preserved among estimable persons, 
it forces us to resemble them. You find in friendship the surety 
of good counsel, the emulation of good example, sympathy in our 
griefs, succor in our distress.— Madame de Lambert. 


Joker's Budget. 


A Boston paper thinks that a man so drunk that he can’t walk, 
stand or talk, the best temperance lecture above ground. 

The Boston Post says :—‘‘ Naomi, the daughter of Enoch, was 
five hundred and eighty years old when she was married. Cour- 
age, ladies !” 

A boy, whose general — betokened the want of a 
father’s care, being asked what his father followed for a living, 
: “ He is a Methodist by trade, but he don’t work at it any 


A new temperance drink is described by the San Francisco 
Herald, composed of ‘three parts of root beer and two of water 
gruel, thickened with a little soft squash, and strained through a 
cane-bottom chair.” 

Things are pretty evenly divided, after all. The poor man has no 
money, while the rich man has no appetite. The former lives in 
dread of the almshouse, and the latter of dyspepsia and white pine 
pudding. Who’s ahead ? 

A person looking over the catalogue of professional gentlemen 
of the bar, with his pencil wrote against the name of one who was 
of the bustling order: ‘‘ Has been accused of possessing talents.” 
Another seeing it, immediately wrote under: ‘‘ Has been tried 
and acquitted.” 

One of the best things to resist fatigue with is music. Girls 
who “ could not walk a mile to save their lives,” will dance, in 
company with a knock-kneed clarinet and superannuated fiddle, 
from tea-time till sunrise: while a soldier, grown weary with 
quietness, will no sooner hear a bugle give a flourish, than he 
will give one himself. 
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GLEASON’S PICTORIAL. 
VOLUMES L, IL, IIL, AND IV.—BOUND. 


We have Volumes I., II.. IIT.. and IV. of the Picrorta, Drawixe Room 
Companion, elegantly bound in cloth, with gilt edges and back and illumined 
sides, forming superb and most attractive parlor ornaments in the shape of a 
series of books of between Four aNnD Five Hunprep Pages zaca, and each 
Volume containing nearly One THousanp ExGRavines of Men, Manners, and 
current Events all over the world; of Scenery in all parts of the Globe; of 
famous Cities and beautiful Villages; of Pageants at home and abroad; of fine 
Maritime Views; and, in short, of an infinite variety of interesting and instruc- 
tive subjects; with ILLumivep TiTLe-Paces AND InpExss of great beauty and 
artistic excellence, and forming very brilliant frontispieces to the volumes 

Besides the many Illustrations, they embrace in their pages a vast amount 
of original Tales, Sketches, Poems, and Novelettes, from the best American 
authors, with a current News Kecord of ihe times; altogether forming an 
exceedingly novel and elegant series for future reference and present enjoy- 
ment, both in regard to Reading Matter “nd Illustrations 

For sale at the Publication Office, by vur Wholesale Agents, and at all the 
Periodical Depots throughout the Union. One volume, $3 00; two volumes, 
$5 00; three volumes, #7 00, and four volumes, $9 00 


‘THE FLAG OF OUR UNION, 
Family Journal, 


Devoted to polite literature. wit and ott and poetic gems, and origi- 
nal tales, written expressly for the paper. In polities, and on all sectarian 
questions, it is strictly neutral. Nothing of an immoral nature will ever be 
admitted into its columns; therefore making it emphatically, 


A PAPER FOR THE MILLION, 
AND A WELCOME VISITOR TO THE HOME CIRCLE. 
It contains the foreign and domestic news of 


present the greatest possible amount of intelligence. advertisements are 
admitted to the paper, thus offering the entire sheet, which is of 


THE MAMMOTH SIZE, 
for the instruction and amusement of the general reader. An unrivalled corps 


of contributors are regularly engaged, and every department is under the most 
finished and perfect system that experience can suggest, forming an 


OBIGINAL PAPBB, 


the ae circulation of which far exceeds that of any other weekly paper in 
the Union, with the exception of Gizason’s PicroriAt. 


TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


1 subscriber, $2 00 


One copy of the Fiac or ovr Union, and one copy of Gieason’s PicroriaAL 
$4 00 per annum, invariably in advance. 

*,* The FLAG can be obtained at any of the newspaper depots in the United 
States, and of newspaper carriers, at FOUR CENTS per single copy. 


F. GLEASON, 
PUBLISHER AND PROPRIETOR, 
Connzr or awp Bromrizip Streets, Boston, Mass- 
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GLEASON’S. PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


THE PILGRIM CELEBRATION. 


and brilliant uniforms, presenting a splendid appear 


The anniversary of the Embarkation of the Pilgrims 
from Delft Haven in 1620, was celebrated by the Pil- 
grim Society, at Plymouth, a few days since, on a very 
extended scale. One of our artists was on the spot, 
and below we give a representation of the scene at the 
moment when the grand procession, escorted by the 
military, are about to enter the tent. The mammoth 
canvass was erected by Mr. L. M. Yale, our enterpris- 
ing and liberal townsman. The affair was entered into 
with great spirit by the people of Plymouth, each of 
whom seemed to vie with the other in their endeavors 
to render the occasion worthy of their ancient town, 
and the ever memorable event it commemorated. The 
success which crowned their efforts must have been as 
gratifying to themselves as it was to the numerons 
strangers who were present to participate in the festivi- 
ties. .At sunrise a national salute was fired, and the 
bells rung out a merry peal. At an early hour the 
people of the surrounding towns came pouring in, in 
their carriages, the fair daughters of the Old Colony, 
dressed in their holiday attire, and with their sparkling 
eyes and pretty faces adding the crowning beauty to the 
scene. All the public and private houses were elabo- 
rately decorated, and throughout arches spanned the 
streets through which the procession passed. It was 
headed by « military escort, composed of the following 
companies: the Standish Guards, Capt. Churchill, of 
Plymouth, led by the Boston Brigade Band ; the Ab- 
ington Artillery, Capt. Thomas Bates, accompanied by 
the South Abington Brass Band; the Halifax Light 
Guard, Capt. Sumner; the Samoset Guards, Capt. 
Bumpuas, of Plimpton ; the Independent Boston Cadets, 
Col. Amory commanding.’ Following tne Cadets were 
the New York Light Guard, Captain Vincent, escort- 
ing the delegation from the New England Society of 
New York city, Vice President Simeon Draper at their 
head. The whole arrangement of the military escort 
was in the highest degree admirable, and the spirit- 
stirring notes from the accompanying bands, as they 
alternated with each other, produced a very pleasing 
variety of music. Next after the military escort came 
the civic procession. This. was headed by the chief- 
marshal, supported by his aids, and immediately suc- 
ceeding, came the delegates from the different societies 
present. The fire department embraced four compa- 


ance. Around tle tent were shields, beariny the names 
of the different States—and on either side the in«crip- 
tions,—“ The Fathers of the country—the men who, as 
they first trod the soil of New England, scattered the 
inciples of republican freedom and national indepen- 
ence.” ‘They knew they were Pilgrims, and looked 
not much oa these things ; but lifted up their eyes to 
heaven, theirdearest country, and quieted their spirits.”’ 
In front of the President was placed a | dish of 
parched corn, illustrating the food with which the Pil- 
ims were often obliged to content themselves. At 
past one the ladies were admitted to the tent and 
seated under the direction of the marshals. At two 
o’clock the head of the procession entered. Some fif- 
teen minutes were occupied in seating it. When all 
were seated, Rev. Dr. Adams, of New York, was called 
on to. ask the Divine blessing. The Presidént, aftér 
the company had partaken bountifully of the excellent 
fare, made.a long, eloquent, and appropriate speech, 
the opening of which we give, as it explains the object 
of the occasion : “The Pilgrim Society having voted 
to celebrate the anniversary of the embarkation of; the 
Pilgrims from Delft Haven 1620, we are assembled 
here to pay our tribute to their memory, and by pon- 
dering anew on their virtues, to go out into the world 
to a their principles and to hold them up as 
the only true basis of religions and political freedom. 
It is event we are commemorating” When 
that s vessel left the old world, with those few but 
heroic men and women on’ its deck—then went forth 
the word that founded an empire in this Western world 
—then did speed well the mighty principles of Robinson 
Church, as his followers, casting themselves in perfect 
faith on God’s goodness, sought thus afar from home 
‘ Freedom to worship God.’ ”’—He was followed by Gov. 
Clifford, Edward Everett, Charles Sumner, John 
P. Hale. Following the remarks of Mr. Hale, speeches 
were made by Hon. Richard Yeadon, one of the editors 
of the Charleston (S. C.) Courier; Hon. Charles W. 
Upham of Salem; Rev. G. W. Blagden of Boston ; 
Rev. Dr. Osgood of New York; Col. Fuller, of the 
N. ¥. Mirror; and Nathaniel Hinckley of Barnstable. 
A letter was also read from Hon. B. F. Hallett, cover- 
ing a subscription of $500 for the monument. At the 
close of the remarks of Mr. Hinckley, the company, at 


nies, viz., the Niagara, the Fountain, the Rapid, and 


the Torrent. Their engines were all very tastefully 
decorated with flags and wreaths of evergreens and 
flowers, and the drag-ropes were manned by full ranks 
in tasteful uniforms, which presented a fine appearance. The 
procession marched north by the Samoset House, thence in review 
through Court and Main Streets, down Leyden and through Wa- 
ter Street, by the “‘ Rock,” thence through North, Main, Market, 
High, Bartlett, Sumner and Pleasant Streets, to the Pavilion. 
Along the whole route the streets were thronged with spectators, 
who seemed delighted with the appearance of the moving pa- 
geant. The tent, with the tables spread for 2500 guests, presented 
a fine appearance. In the centre were three raised tables, at 
ich were seated the President and the invited guests. Among 


THORWALDSEN, THE DANISH SCULPTOR. 


the latter we noticed on the right of the President, Gov. Clifford, 
Hon. Edward Everett, Charles W. Warren, Rev. Dr. Osgood of 
New York, the venerable J. Avery Parker of New Bedford, Hon. 
Charles W. Upham of Salem, and others. On the left, Rev. Dr. 
Adams of New York, Hon. Charles Sumner, Hon. John P. Hale, 
Ex-Postmaster General Collamore, and others. The next table in 
front was occupied by distinguished gentlemen. In the centre were 
three glderly gentlemen, each over 80 years of age, viz., Dr. Ken- 
dall, Josiah Quincy, Esq., and I. P. Davis. The front table was 
occupied by the Governor's aids and officers of the militia, in neat 
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a little past seven o’clock, se , highly gratified 
with the entertainments of occasion. The whole 
affair passed off most brilliantly, and the good people 

of Plymouth did themselves infinite credit by the united 
irit of hospitality they evinced, and the extending liberality of 
the arrangements. Spurred on by the spirit evinced on all hands, 
in relation to the occasion which was cele , the purpose of 
erecting an appropriate monument upon the spot to commemorate 
the story of the Pilgrims, was fully determined upon, and a con- 
siderable sum of money was subscribed for this purpose on the 
spot. A noble and worthy object, and we wish it complete suc- 
cess ; for if any event in our past history deserves such a memorial, 
it is that of the first landing of our Pilgrim fathers upon this 
«wild New England’s shore.” 
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